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VOYAGERS 


We sat by a cove on the ocean shore, 
I and a lad of seven; 

We saw a ship come sailing in 
And we rode it out to heaven. 


We hoisted sail to the last thin ribbon 
Till the wind nigh heeled her o’er; 

We dared the waves that were mountain high 
And parted them with a roar. 


We rode to the east and we-rode to the west, 
We rode round the world and back; 

We saw the ports of the seven seas, 
And we left not a trace or track. 


We fought with pirates grim and bold 
And never a fight did lose; 

We sought the foundered storm-wrecked ships 
And rescued their drowning crews. 


We followed maps that the pirates left, 
We sought for their buried treasure; 
We dug deep holes in the island shores 


And found riches beyond all measure. 
* * * 


We sat by the sea, a lad and I— 
And he was only seven; 
But his was the ship and his the dream 
That bore us out to heaven. 
—D. F. Miller. 











FATHER TIM CASEY 


STREET-PREACHERS 
Cc. D. McENNIRY 





7" K YHAT’S the wur-rld comin’ to at all!” Matt Skiffey took the 
pipe from his mouth and glared around savagely to see who 
would have the hardihood to say a word in defense of the world. 

“‘What’s the world comin’ to?” Uncle Dan repeated. “For tattered 
left-overs like you and me, Matt, it’s comin’ to an end—and that 
mighty soon. So ’tis sayin’ our bades and repentin’ our sins we should 
be doing and not worriting over evils we cannot mend.” 

“Tis not the likes of us, Dan, ’tis the youngsters I have in mind.” 
Evidently Matt Skiffey was not yet prepared to take up the schedule 
of prayer and penance recommended by Uncle Dan. “When they 
marries and raises childhre worse than thimselves, will there be anny 
Christian civilization left at all, I dunno.” 

“Them’s the very words your granddaddy was saying about you 
when you were a gay young blade yourself, Matt.” 

“Mebbe they are. Mebbe they are. But lasteways we had some 
dacency. The young people nowadays are different.” 

“You must expect that, Matt,” Mike Monogue interposed. “You 
must expect them to be different since they grow up, the most of them, 
without any faith or supernatural religion whatsoever. Agnostics in 
belief, they must naturally become pagans in morals.” 

“Ah, Misther Monogue, if it was only the Prodestans and the hay- 
thens that was in it.” Matt punctuated his plaint with a prodigious 
sigh. “If it was only thim.” 


“Are you talking about our Catholic young people?” Father Casey 
inquired. 


“T am that. And not hearsay aither but what I seen wid my own 


two eyes —our Catholic young people — our own Catholic gur-rls — 
Childhren of Mary, if you plaze.” 


HAT sounded like the preface to a spicy bit of scandal. Mrs. 
Monogue paused at the door on her way to the kitchen; Mary Rose 
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laid down the book she had been reading; even Uncle Dan pricked up 
his old ears. 

How account for this sudden interest? Is it a family feeling for 
those of our own household? Loyal alertness to protect their good name 
against attack? Or a secret hankering after scandal hiding in some dim 
corner of even the most pious soul? 

When his audience had been brought to the proper pitch of expecta- 
tion Matt continued: “This is what I seen. I seen Dinny O’Brien’s 
gur-rl, the wan wid the purty face and the cur-rly hair, makin’ a show 
of herself in the heart of the town down on Broadway.” 

“What was she doing?” 

“What was she doin’? She was preachin’. Preaching’, no less. She, 
a slip of a gur-rl, out in the public sthreet, preachin’ as if she were a 
priest of God standin’ in his own pulpit. And —and I sez to myself, 
sez I, what’s the wur-rld comin’ to, at all!” 

‘Preaching? What do you mean — preaching?” Mike Monogue in- 
quired. 

Father Casey answered for him. “Matt has seen,” he said, “this 
Catholic Evidence Guild group at work. They take a stand in public 
parks or squares or wherever they can get the ear of people who 
would never go near a Catholic church — unless perhaps to burn it 
down.” 

“Are they all girls, Father?” Mary Rose inquired. 

Mrs. Monogue did not look any too well pleased over her daughter’s 
eagerness. 

“They are both men and women,” Father Casey replied. “Just a 
small group of this city, I believe. There are other groups however, 
working along something the same lines in other parts of the country.” 

“Do they really preach sermons, even the women?” 


“Not sermons — just a short, simple, familiar exposition of some 
point of Catholic doctrine or morals or liturgy or history. Each speaker, 
after giving the talk (or in the middle of it, if interrupted) answers 
questions and refutes objections. Then they give out pamphlets and 
hand-bills on the matter they have treated.” 


“Gee! That’s worse than a quiz by Sister Majella,” little Monica 


exclaimed. “They surely have to know their catechism, don’t they 
Father ?” 
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“They are not allowed to speak until they do know it. Each one 
must choose a certain phase of Catholic truth, spend a year preparing 
it under the guidance of the priest in charge, and then speak and answer 
questions on that phase alone. Only on these conditions would the 
bishop permit the undertaking.” 

“How do the people take it?” Mary Rose asked. 

“That I cannot say. I have never been at a meeting,” the priest 
replied. 

“The people take it,” said Matt Skiffey, “the way they take a fakir 
at the Donegal fair: a few are airnest, a few are curious, the most of 
them are sneerin’ and passin’ remarks.” 

‘Just like the Jews and the gentiles when the apostles tried street- 
preaching,” commented Uncle Dan. 

“Some of the remarks about the girl that was talking weren’t very 
nice,” Emmet informed them. 

“What! Have you been there, son?” his mother asked in surprise. 

‘“Yes’m, a bunch of us kids went down after school to see what they 
were like.” 

“Wasn't I tellin’ you,” cried Matt. “That’s the way a dacent gur-ul 
gets herself talked about when she ups and gets so bould.” 

“Such nit-wits would pass unbecoming remarks about a girl if they 
saw her going down the street on her way to Sunday Mass. Would you 
have her stay home on that account?’ Mary Rose demanded. 

“But it cheapens our holy religion to bring its doctrines up for dis- 
cussion in such surroundings. It is disrespectful. That is what I think,” 
said Mrs. Monogue. 

“If St. Patrick had thought the same the Monogues might still be 
eating toads and adoring haythen idols,” said Uncle Dan. 

“But times are different now,” she argued. “Now we have churches, 
and everybody feels that there is the proper place for sermons.” 

“A lot of good a sermon in a church will do for the likes of them. 
Sure they have such fear and horror of churches that they stay as far 
away from them as they can.” 

“If they simply will not come to church to listen to the priest, why 
should we lay people bother about them ?” 

“Take care, Mrs. Monogue,” Father Casey interrupted. “Remember 
how Cain got into trouble for asking: Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

“But surely, Father, preaching is the office of the priest.” 
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“Saving your brother’s soul is your office and the office of every 
child of God. And what soul is in more desperate need of salvation than 
that of your brother who never goes near church or priest?” 

“You-.mean that we have an obligation of going in for this — this 
Billy Sunday revival stunt!” 

“T certainly do mean that you have an obligation of doing your best 
to save the souls of your brothers. Whether you are to do it by joining 
the Catholic Evidence Guild’s street-preaching group or in some other 
way depends upon the circumstances of person, time and place.” 


6c NATHER,” Mary Rose asked, “does it really do much good?” 

F “T just heard of a group who started out with a spurt of high 
enthusiasm. Then there was a little bickering among the members, a 
little opposition on the part of some ecclesiastic, and no very striking 
visible results. The members dropped out one by one, and soon the 
whole undertaking was abandoned.” ; 

“That,” said Mrs. Monogue, “is just what I should have expected. 
To become a genuine apostle one must have a vocation for it.” 

“T heard of another group,” the priest continued, “who went out 
regularly to a country town some forty miles away. In the beginning 
there were not a half-dozen known Catholics in the town and the entire 
surrounding district. After they had been going there a while more than 
forty Catholics were discovered, and eight or ten non-Catholics were 
taking instructions.” 

“That’s curious. The talks to non-Catholics did more good to the 
Catholics than to the Protestants.” 

“In spite of their slackness,” Father Casey explained, ‘‘the fallen- 
away’s and the ought-to-be’s are generally the most ready to listen; 
there is still some Catholicity in their blood. Listening, they recognize 
the reasonableness and the solidity of their one-time faith, and they 
begin to be proud of it, whereas formerly, in their ignorance, they were 
ashamed. They begin to realize too that religion is a serious business 
for everybody all the time, since even lay people come out and preach 
it in the market place, not merely something for priests to talk about 
in church on Sundays. Thus many of them become once more genuine 
Catholics.” 

“But it is the non-Catholics who propose most of the objections and 
questions, isn’t it, Father?” 
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“Yes. And not so much the non-Catholics who are sincerely seeking 
information as the crack-pots and the bigots and the chesty guys who 
want to show off their smartness.” 

“Not much chance of converting the likes of them!” 

“At least they furnish an opportunity of bringing home the truth to 
the other listeners.” 

“Are the speakers sometimes insulted ?” 

“Tt is rarely, rarely indeed that they are offered an intentional insult. 
But of course it happens. I was told of a case where a bigot grossly 
insulted one of the speakers, got a big laugh from the coarser element 
in the crowd and marched off in triumph. But he felt uncomfortable 
over what he had done, couldn’t forget it, and finally ended by coming 
to a priest and asking for instructions.” 

“And, Father, the speakers must swallow all these insults and never 
lose their patience, otherwise they would spoil everything, wouldn’t they, 
Father? That surely takes a lot of virtue.” 

“It takes a lot of virtue to convert a soul. The conversion of a soul 
is really effected only by the grace of God. God grants that grace, noi 
on account of the eloquence of the speech but rather on account of the 
virtue of the speakers. Therefore the speakers must be virtuous. In imi- 
tation of Jesus they must be humble, meek and forgiving when people 
sneer at them, despise or abuse them. They must be generous, ready to 
endure weariness and discomfort in order to spread the truth. They 
must have strong faith — faith strong enough to see in the most repul- 
sive heckler their brother in Jesus Christ. In a word, they must love 
God with their whole heart and their neighbor for the sake of God.” 

“Father, such persons would be saints.” 

“T know it. But nobody can convert souls except a saint — or at least 
a poor sinner who is stumbling and struggling and striving to become a 
saint !” 


‘6 ATHER, why don’t you start a group here?” 
F “Why does not a group start itself? The pastor cannot create 
one by a simple wave of the hand, like taking a rabbit out of a hat.” 
“But you could invite them. If you would call for volunteers, I am 
sure you would get them.” 
“T do not doubt it. If I called for volunteers I could get them for 
anything. But how long would they last? The kind who would carry 
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through a work of this nature are the kind who do not need to be asked. 
They themselves ask for permission and approval to undertake it. And 
even if they are refused (a pastor must be slow in encouraging this 
kind of thing until he is certain he has the right subjects), even if they 
are refused, they ask and ask until their request is granted. Then they 
get down to the task in dead earnest, nor are they discouraged on 
account of difficulties or lack of visible results.” 

“Well, I for one take off my hat to them. They are doing a nobic 
work. The faith is safe so long as it has such able defenders,” said Mike 
Monogue. 

“Oh! daddy, I am so glad to hear you say that! Because I want to 
join the Catholic Evidence Guild group and take part in that nobie 
work,” cried Mary Rose. 

“What!” he roared. “You! Standing on a soap box with a bunch of 
corner loafers lounging around and wise-cracking about you. Don’t you 
believe it. Not while I’m your father.” 

“But, daddy, you just said how much you admire them.” 


“I do. I do —so long as it’s some other man’s daughter that’s in it,” 
said Mike Monogue. 








Buyer Beware 


If you always look for the best when you buy things, don’t 
go by the trade names. The Wanderer gives this confusing bit 
of inside information about the way in which titles that make 
you think you are getting the best may mean 2nd, 3rd or even 
6th grade in the trade: 

“Fancy” means 2nd grade in the broom business 
lst grade in the canning business 
6th grade to the California asparagus grower 
“Firsts” means 3rd grade in the butter trade 
“A” means 2nd grade milk in some cities 
lst grade milk in other cities 
3rd grade in mirrors 
“U.S. No.1” means top grade spinach, pears, tomatoes 
2nd grade sweet corn 
4th grade honeycomb sections 

“Al” means 6th grade silverware 

“A+” means 5th grade silverware 

“AA” means 4th grade silverware 


“No. 1,” “No. 2,’ “No. 3” mean 3rd, 4th and 5th grade 
mirrors. 
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REFLECTIONS ON HOLLYWOOD 





For all who have cast longing, envying eyes on the denizens of Holly- 
wood, here is a description that will turn envy into pity. 





E. F. MILLer 


HIS piece is being written from Hollywood. 

T The sun is beaming down brightly on the stucco buildings (of 
which there is a great abundance), newsboys are hawking their papers, 
and fluffy and attractive young ladies are occupying their band boxes 
before a hundred downtown theatres, taking tickets, looking bored and 
beautiful in turn, and keeping an eye peeled for either a rich husband 
or an unwary talent scout or both. Automobiles with out-of-the-State 
licenses on them are barging about expectantly, and tourists are gazing 
gapingly at Woolworth’s Five and Dime stores and Thompson’s restau- 
rants as though these places had just been invented. Pictures are being 
snapped freely of policemen, streetcars, and other objects of equal 
indigeneity. 

For the benefit of our readers in Central Africa and Tibet, Holly- 
wood is in California, a territory situated on the Western coast of the 
United States. California is bounded on the one side by the Pacific 
ocean, and on the other by Nevada in which are Reno and Las Vegas. 
Hollywood is also attached to Los Angeles, a very proud and prominent 
city of California, where the padres once set up a mission and trained 
Indians in the ways of civilization. Los Angeles is a Spanish name and 
means “The Angels,” thereby implying that only angels live in and about 
Los Angeles. However, it is taken for granted now by America junior 
and also by much of America senior that practically all the angels have 
taken up their headquarters in Hollywood, leaving Los Angeles to plain 
and earthy individuals who have not as yet sloughed off their old 
existence and transmigrated (at anything from $500 to $5,000 a week) 
into the realm of angelic nature. It is in the interest of these angels that 
fluffy and attractive young ladies are in their band boxes; and it is to 
get a look at these angels in the flesh that tourists and their cars are 
barging up and down boulevards so hungrily. 


T IS in Hollywood that motion pictures are made. A motion picture 
consists of a series of photographs the characters of which through 
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the services of science have movement and the power of speech. These 
photographs are enlarged to giant size, and then flashed upon a curtain 
or a screen attached to the front wall of a darkened hall known as a 
theatre or a movie house. Millions of men, women and children come 
to these darkened halls each day in order to watch and listen to the 
photographs. 

A keen intellect is not needed to understand why millions of adults 
and children desire to patronize the photographs. Motion pictures (as 
we see them today) are a fulfillment of a deep craving of the soul; 
they are the response to an intense esthetic aspiration; they are the 
climax of the sciences and the perfection of the arts. And they afford 
an opportunity for the winning of a set of dishes. Genius lies around 
in Hollywood like snow on mountains, and brain — pure lobes of brain 
can be found knee-deep at every camera. When brain and genius work 
together (as they do in the making of a motion picture) the result must 
always be a probing of secret depths in human nature and the uncover- 
ing of quivering heart and soul nerves that had never before been 
subject to a scalpel. 


A short synopsis of a standard motion picture will show the ready 
grasp that Hollywood has of the things of human nature. While not all 
pictures are the same, most of them stem from the same idea. This is 
indicative of the simplicity of the great producers. Beauty, speaking 
philosophically, is simple; therefore he who creates beauty must be 
simple too; and of course his work must be simple. But on with the 
synopsis. 
~~ beautiful young lady (the star) is working in a department store 
because she is poor. As is becoming a character of such fine caliber, she 
is cheerfully supporting a drunken father and two small sisters in 
quarters that are very mean and lowly. One day she accidently meets 
a handsome young man (also a star), and this handsome young man 
is extremely rich. He comes into the department store to buy a bracelet 
for his socially prominent fiancee (a feature actress) whom he does 
not love. The two stars look at each other for a long moment; it is 
love at first sight. 


But the fiancee does not take it sitting down. She notes something 
strange in the conduct of her promised. She asks him point-blank if it 
is another woman. He evades. She persists. (Here there will be some 
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very humorous and rapid-fire dialogue). Her suspicions are finally veri~ 
fied when she discovers on her erstwhile lover’s shoulder a long strand 
of golden hair. She traces the hair down, and at long last stands before 
her beautiful rival in the department store. Of course she is no match 
for the brains of the lovely heroine. (At this point the picture reaches 
its climax). The conversation between the two young ladies simply 
sparkles. Innuendo, accusation, condemnation and threats follow one 
another in quick succession. Words lead to insults and insults to blows 
until eventually there is a vicious fight with hair being pulled generously 
on both sides and no holds barred. Fortunately the villainess is con- 
quered and forced to confess that she was only after the young man’s 
money anyway. 

True to human nature love wins out in the last reel, and the two 
stars ride away in a taxicab kissing each other tenderly amidst a back- 
ground of touching modern music. Is it any wonder that people want 
to go to such realistic exhibitions as this? Could there be a more pene- 
trating analysis of the workings of the heart? Indeed the very bottom 
of the well of the emotions is scraped, and the result cannot be other 
than an epic or at least a saga. That is why people go home from the 
movies so satisfied. The young men and young women kiss each other 
tenderly too as they say goodnight, and then dream of the time when 
they, like the hero and heroine they saw, will have a lot of money and 
loads of love and adventure, and be happy ever after. 

From the above it is clear that the substance of a motion picture is 
the star. No star, no picture; no picture, no profit. A cursory discussion 
of the stars would be in order then for a complete understanding of 
Hollywood. But before that discussion is undertaken, it might be well 
to devote a few thoughts to that highly-developed establishment which 
is known as a lot. 


LOT is a large section of ground (in Hollywood) enclosed by high 
fences where the motion pictures are made. Let it not be sup- 
posed that any old place in the country will do for the creation of the 
masterpieces we see on our screens. While cameras have done wonderful 
work in ordinary spots like city streets and private homes, generally 
they can operate at their best only within the sacred precincts of the Jot. 
Within the fences of each Jot there are a dozen or more stages. The 
stage may be no more than a few trees (artificial) against a broad cur- 
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tain portraying a forest, or a corner of a room holding three chairs, a 
table and a bar, or anything else of like incompleteness. But before each 
stage the cameras are buzzing busily, the actors and actresses are work- 
ing diligently, and a super-super production is in the throes of becoming 
a fact. A lot is very much like a ten or twenty ring circus, and a spec- 
tator becomes so confused that he does not know what to look at. 

If one has a dear friend with influence in Los Angeles or New York, 
one can obtain a ticket for a tour of a Jot. To make such a tour is to 
reach the ultima thule in human happiness. Imagine entering the great 
gates and running smack into Joan Crawford or Clark Gable! Imagine 
having a book signed by Mickey Rooney or Judy Garland! Imagine 
the joy of seeing everything in sight half-done! Houses with a front 
but no back; oceans with a shore but no water; people with a body but 
no soul. Imagine laying your eyes on streets that are half-paved, walls 
that are half-painted, and actors and actresses that are — I almost said, 
half-witted. (They only seem to be half-witted). Could desire demand 
more? Were it not for the Jots, the stars would simply have to give up 
and go back to mother. 


UT WHAT is a star? A star is either a young lady or a young 
B man who takes the most important role in a motion picture and 
receives the highest salary for services rendered. As to which gender 
is the more brilliant, no one can say with certitude. Sometimes the male 
will outshine the female, and at other times vice versa. The ordinary 
way of determining is to look in the papers or on the theatre marquees 
and find out whose name is first. Only the great stars whether male or 
female are allowed first place in the advertising of a picture. Talent 
does not necessarily take the highest role in the making of a star. 
Strange things happen in Hollywood. An example or two will show this. 

If a young lady sits in front of a lot gate in her bare feet for a 
week or two and lives on hamburgers and has her picture taken by 
journalists, she will be definitely on the way. She will acquire the title 
of starlet. If Life magazine prints a picture of a young lady on its 
cover, that young lady will most likely become a star. But bathing 
beauties and chorus girls seem to have the best chance of making the 
heavens. Undoubtedly their experience before the public helps them not 
a little and the publicity given many of them helps a lot. Furthermore 
their resolution to work hard-and faithfully gains for them the confi- 
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dence of the producers who do not wish to invest money in any actor 
or actress unless they can have some assurance of a return on their 
investment. Nobody can blame them for that. 

On the screen a female star is a breath-taking young lady with hair 
(we quote) like spun gold, wheat ripe for the harvest, or moonbeams 
resting like halos upon her head. She has eyes like pools of sapphire 
blue, a complexion that is softer than the fleeciest cloud, and a mind 
so clear that she can settle the trickiest problems in economics, marriage, 
philosophy and gangsterdom by the mere expedient of a smile or a 
witty sally. But more than that. She is a lover of books, etc., devotes 
herself to her old mother with ethereal self-sacrifice, and is not rewarded 
until the last reel with an offer of marriage from an upright young man. 
Meanwhile her beauty will be shown to the best advantage. The flesh 
still plays a big part in many modern pictures. 

By the same token a male star is a handsome young man, tall, dark- 
haired (generally) and as brave as Smilin’ Jack and Superman put 
together. Sometimes he wears a little moustache on his upper lip, but 
always he is dressed in clothes that become him magnificently. A ready 
and captivating smile plays about his mouth, and wise and up-to-the- 
minute expressions continually fall from his tongue. He has an ease 
of manner that is devastating and a coolness in the tightest spots that 
makes it apparent at once that he knows his way around. He risks his 
life constantly for the one he loves, and wins her in the end. All this 


one sees at a glance when attending a picture in which a male star 
shines. 


FF THE screen it is a little different with the stars. After all, 
O they are only playing a part in the pictures and one could hardly 
expect them to carry on in their daily lives as though the cameras had 
not stopped grinding on the Jot. They are artists and as artists must 
have elbow room not only geographically but also morally. They admit 
that moral laws are good in se, for almost to a man and woman they 
approved the Legion of Deceny. Adela Rogers St. Johns in Liberty for 
July 5th speaks of the sorrow of the movie people on the resignation 
of Joseph Breen as Moral Censor for the Movies. They could not very 
well be sorry if they did not approve of the morality which he was 
endeavoring to uphold. 

But how would it look if a Hollywood husband had to confine 
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himself to one wife and a wife to one husband when neither of them 
loved each other any longer, and when all the world knew that they 
were no longer soul-mates? And especially if the Hollywood husband 
had married some little thing before he became famous, and that little 
thing had now become fat? Emotionally drained by the very nature of 
their work, they find it necessary to recharge their spirit as does the 
bee, namely, by flitting about from flower to flower, pausing only long 
enough to rest up for a time in Reno before carrying on again. 

Thus it is that successive polygamy and polyandry have become so 
popular amongst the stars. But the tossing aside of a wife or husband 
does not mean that friendship is destroyed. Former wives and husbands 
remain good friends, even having cocktails together from time to time 
as though they had never been married, or having been married, had 
never parted. It is one more sign of the love these great people have 
for democracy. We thought that we had sufficient proof of that love 
when we heard of some of them giving generously of their money in 
support of the Loyalist cause in Spain a couple of years ago, which, of 
course, was the same as supporting Stalin and Communism and the 
Third International. But that was nothing in comparison with the affec- 
tion they show for democracy in the attention they sometimes show their 
former mates. And it is also a sign of their clear thinking. If one wife 
is good, they argue, two wives must be better. It is not everyone who 
can put his mind through so stiff a test and come out with so amazing 
a conclusion. The only previous example of such brilliance has been 
found among barbarians and aborigines. 

Thus it is also that night clubs and such places are the haunts of 
many of the stars. It would hardly be fair to expect them to sit at 
home after their days work and putter about the garden or take care 
of the dogs. They need relaxation. And where can one find better 
relaxation than in a night club? Columnists, reporters, magazine writers 
are all there, and it does not do any harm to take a little publicity with 
pleasure. The room may become somewhat smoky and stuffy after a 
time, and the music may jar on the ears, and the entertainment may 
be “Spotty,” and a few too many highballs may go down the hatch. 
But that’s all part of the relaxation. Let us not begrudge it them. 


HE PRIVATE homes of not a few of the stars are in a suburb 
of Los Angeles called Beverly Hills. One can hardly grasp the 
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beauty that he beholds as he drives around this little town. The streets 
are all so nicely laid out, the lawns are all so well tended, and the houses 
are all so palatial and comfortable. Truly he is blessed who can erect 
his hearth in a place like this. 

But the one strange note of Beverly Hills is the lack of a note— 
that is, a note that might fall from a child’s lips. There are green lawns 
and stately trees and dream-like homes; but there are few children. 
Yards are deserted except for the birds and the gardeners; houses are 
silent except for an occasional burst of an engine as a car leaves a 
garage. There are sections where there is little need for the sign seen 
so often in other cities: “Drive slow: children.” And without children 
the beauty seems to fade and the grandeur shrivel up. 

The children that do live in these sections are for the most part 
adopted. The New Yorker said some time ago that “Hollywood, the 
city of beautiful youth, is probably also the place where there are more 
adopted children than anywhere else.” We are sad at reading this, for 
it brings us to only one conclusion: the stars have not received that 
mighty blessing from heaven — children of their own. It bears out our 
words above that Hollywood is a place of half-things. Nothing, it would 
appear, is quite complete from the buildings on the lots down to the 
people who work in them. A home is hardly a home without children. 
What a tragedy! Victor Mature when asked what he attributed his 
success in the pictures to, answered (most likely with a gentle tap on 
the chest) something like this: “To the body beautiful, of course.” 
Yes, there are many beautiful bodies in Hollywood. But that beauty 
must perish in the dust, unperpetuated, unremembered, the world’s loss. 

x * * 


And so we, who came to Hollywood so joyously, leave with sorrow 
strong upon us. All that we can do is express our sympathy — and give 
a final word. Our final word is this: to be a star and live in this tinsel 
paradise is to pay a price demanded by no other profession or calling 
in all the world —the sacrificing of all the things in life that really 
count, and receiving nothing in return. Nothing? No. They who live 
in utter disregard of all the laws God made for man, like most of the 
Stars in Hollywood, receive much in return. It is an inheritance in an 


indestructible dwelling that the great Architect built — for the devil and 
his angels. 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 


D. F. MILLer 


Complaint: My husband seems to be drifting further and 
further away from me and from his home. We are married 
fifteen years and have five beautiful children. But all he wants 
to do is to play golf when he has a day off, or to spend his 
evenings with his friends. He spends practically no time with 
me and the children. What can I do? 


Solution: Have you, my dear Madam, checked all the pos- 
sibilities in which you yourself may have been failing over a 
long period of time? Granted that you are very busy with 
your five children, have you been doing anything to make the 
home a place where your husband might desire to relax in 
peace or where he could be proud to bring his friends? Do 
you try to have it neat and orderly and refreshing when he 
comes home in the evening? Do you keep up your own ex- 
ternal appearance, dressing neatly and becomingly and learn- 
ing to hide the evidences of your fatigue? Have you trained the 
children not to be a nuisance and a trial to their father when 
they have a chance to be around him? Have you made yourself 
a capable host by studying up little ways of entertaining his 
friends as well as your own? Do you complain a great deal 
to your husband about the hard life you have and the trials 
that cross your path every day? Before any other cause of 
your husband’s distaste for his home be sought, you should 
look into all these things. 


If you have failed in one or the other of these ways, it will 
not be easy either to correct the old habits in a short time nor 
to win your husband back to a love of his home quickly even 
when the corrections have been made. You must keep at it until 
he finally wakes up to the fact that he has a fine, restful home, 
a neat, intelligent wife, and children of whom he may be 
proud. The man is an exception who will not come eventually 
to appreciate such things and who will not want to show them 
off to any number of friends. And even if he is the exception 
and continues to spend all his leisure time outside the home, 
you will be compensated at least in part by the comfort that 
order and neatness in the house and the growing practice of 
kindness and consideration on the part of the children will 
bring. 
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WAR VICTIM’S STORY 


This graphic story, exactly as told by Father Fox, an Irish Redemp- 
torist, to the editor of THe LicuoriAN, tells you how it feels to have a 
ship literally shot out from under you, and what happens in a lifeboat 
adrift in the ocean for three days and three nights. Every detail is 
vouched for as unadorned truth. 








M. Fox 


AVING acquired our passports, letters of intention, and other 

things necessary for travel in these hectic days, we, Father 
Arthur Maloney and myself, were finally setting out for our new field 
of missionary labor — far-off India. The journey from Ireland to Eng- 
land was uneventful. We sailed from Liverpool on March 13th. Our 
ship was the Brittania, a vessel, I judge, of some nine or ten thousand 
tons, lightly armed, carrying some 450 passengers. Its destination was 
Bombay, India, with only one port of call, Cape Town, South Africa. 
In India, I was to go to Kandy, Ceylon, and Father Maloney to 
Bangalore, where the Irish province of the Redemptorist Fathers had 
established missions two years before. We thought we had chosen a 
fairly safe way of making the trip, but reckoned without realization of 
the far-flung reaches of the tentacles of modern war. 

It was on March 25th, when we were about 150 miles off the Cape 
Verde Islands, that our voyage was abruptly interrupted. I was just 
finishing my Mass in the salon at about 7:45, with Father Maloney as 
my server, when we heard the boom of the shot that gave warning we 
were about to be attacked. Almost immediately there were more shell 
explosions, and with them the emergency bells on our ship began to ring 
and orders to be barked by the officers. I quickly took off the vestments, 
dispensing with the prayers at the foot of the altar, grabbed my life- 
belt (we had been commanded to carry our life-preservers with us 
wherever we went on the ship), and made for my cabin with Father 
Maloney at my side. We stuffed a few personal things into our pockets, 
put on our overcoats, tied mufflers around our necks, and ran to the 
deck. Orders wére to station ourselves near the lifeboats to which we 
had been assigned. 

A quick glance in the direction from which the shots were coming 
revealed the German raider. It was still all of four or five miles away. 
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It turned out to be a heavily armed converted merchant vessel, of not 
more than five or six thousand tons. By this time the shots were coming 
thick and fast and so we laid ourselves flat on the deck under the life- 
boat waiting for further orders. 

When the warning shot had been fired, our vessel had turned its 
stern to the raider and tried to flee at top speed, meanwhile returning 
the fire. It was soon apparent that escape by flight was impossible. The 
raider was gaining on us rapidly and each time I lifted up my head to 
look out over the ocean it was a little nearer. We judged later that it was 
capable of some 20 knots an hour, while the best we could do was 15. 
While we lay on the deck our ship was being hit, it seemed, by about 
every other shell. First there would be the great flashes of fire visible 
on the raider; then seconds later the crashes. I saw one shell drop into 
the water not twenty feet from where I lay. Another tore into the 
radio room and set it on fire. I looked around across the deck once and 
saw a Splinter fell a sailor by cutting a huge. hole straight through his 
leg above the knee. Another time I saw a shell land on the deck where 
a member of the crew was standing. He never knew what struck him. 


HIS first shelling lasted about twenty minutes. Every time we saw 
Tx raider light up we dug our heads into the deck, held our ears, 
and waited for the end. We were spared, however, and then came a 
merciful lull. Our ship had finally built up a smoke screen, which con- 
sisted of some burning material on the surface of the water that com- 
pletely obliterated us from the raider’s view. The latter ceased firing, 
but used the time to creep up closer and closer. When the smoke dis- 
sipated she was less than a mile away. 

Then came the broadsides. The shots began raking the vessel, tear- 
ing her bit by bit to pieces. Our captain realized that this could not last 
very long, and so he blew a signal on the ship’s siren informing the 
Germans that we were abandoning ship. There was one more round of 
shots, and then the firing ceased. 

The order was given to man the lifeboats, while the raider remained 
silent for half an hour. But now another catastrophe revealed itself. 
There were nine lifeboats on the ship, each one made for about forty- 
five persons but capable of holding fifty in a pinch. Thus there should 
have been room for all of the 450 passengers and crew who had not been 
killed by the gun fire. But three lifeboats were immediately seen to be 
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useless. One was hanging in a crazy manner from one of its davits, the 
other davit having been shot away. Two others were launched and at 
once filled with water from shell holes. Fortunately the one at which 
we were stationed was in good shape. It was launched over the side 
and a ladder let down. No sooner had those of us who were assigned to 
it began to descend when persons from the disabled boats tried to 
squeeze in too. Father Maloney and I had stationed ourselves among 
the last to go down. When finally I began to descend I heard an officer 
in the boat counting those who had already got places and he passed the 
fifty mark as I reached it. He immediately shouted at me: “Remove the 
ladder. No more room. No more can be taken.” I was panic-stricken. 
Above me was Father Maloney, waiting to come down. Contrary to 
orders I clung to the ladder, crying out to him to hurry, hurry. He began 
the descent, and behind me the officer was still shouting at the top of 
his voice “No more! No more!” “Jump!” I said to Father Maloney. 
“In God’s name, jump!” He dropped half the distance into the boat and 
almost immediately the ladder was cast off and we moved away. 

The scene we witnessed as we pulled away from the ship is abso- 
lutely indescribable, and we were helpless to do anything about it. The 
final count revealed fifty-seven persons in our boat. Twenty of them 
were Hindoos, some of whom kept up a strange, eerie, frightened 
chatter the whole time. Three were women, and, thanks be to God, they 
were as calm as the most sturdy among the men. We were so squeezed 
together in the seats and in the bottom of the boat that it was impossible 
to move; if one even stood up the place he had occupied was imme- 
diately filled up by the pressure of those around him. The officer in 
charge could not think of taking in anyone else. 

But this is what we saw. The two punctured lifeboats were floating 
not far from us, to their gunwales in the water, and there were dozens 
of persons swimming or floating near them. There were still scores of 
men at the rail of the doomed ship, begging us to wait for them. As we 
passed those in the water they pleaded with us to take them in. Our 
officer could do nothing but steel himself and answer “Impossible.” 
Already we saw bodies floating and bobbing about, of those who drowned, 
either because of injuries received in jumping from the ship, or because 
they had failed to adjust their life preservers properly. The life pre- 
server must be worn high on the body; if it is fastened too low it can 
easily submerge both head and feet, and it was thus that we saw some 
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bodies floating around. The water was littered with debris: chairs, 
tables, small rafts that had been thrown from the ship by members of 
the crew; to almost every floating object there was at least one man 
trying to cling. 


OOKING back now one finds it difficult to recall without shudder- 
I zing the full anguish experienced. I only know that I had to close 
my eyes and look away as men swam up to our boat and asked to be 
taken in and were refused. There were poignant incidents of heroism 
and friendship. Once we passed within fifteen feet of a cushion of some 
kind to which two men were clinging. They begged us to take them. 
Our officer refused. One of them left the cushion and swam over to our 
boat and grasped the gunwale. The man’s wet face gazed up at us all 
and his despairing voice kept pleading for a chance. The officer tried to 
be adamant, but it was too much for him. Finally he relented. “Alright,” 
he said. “Climb in.” The man made no move, but replied: “Take my 
buddy too?” The officer answered: “We can’t. We’re overcrowded 
now. We'll take you, but no more.” The man relaxed his hold on the 
lifeboat. “So long, folks,” he said and swam back to his friend. The 
last we saw of them they were still holding fast to the cushion which 
by now was almost submerged. 

We were perhaps two hundred yards from the Brittania when the 
raider closed in for the kill. It approached within a hundred yards and 
let go with all its guns. The ship began to slip sidewise into the water and 
then suddenly reared up as if on end. As the stern shot high into the 
air I could see the porthole of the cabin that Father Maloney and I 
had used. There was a sick feeling inside me. All my belongings were 
in that cabin. All the things I had gathered for my new missionary 
field. All the manuscripts of my sermons, laboriously worked out over 
a period of some fifteen years. As if sliding down a chute the Brit- 
tania slipped beneath the surface of the sea. The raider did not even 
hesitate to look at us in the lifeboats or at those in the sea, but steamed 
off towards the horizon. It probably feared that a radio report of her 
position had been sent out before the Brittania went down and wished 
to disappear as speedily as possible. 

In less than an hour after the sinking we had lost sight of the 
other lifeboats and found ourselves alone on the expanse of the sea. 
That word “alone” expresses more than I ever knew it could express 
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before. We were so packed into the lifeboat that we seemed like one 
person; if one of us moved it caused a disturbance all down the line. 
The water was less than two feet away from us, but from there it 
stretched out endlessly, unbrokenly, monotonously, threateningly, as far 
as the eye could see. 

It was then that the officer in charge of us injected a note of 
hope by telling us of our position— about 150 miles from the Cape 
Verde Islands. He added that with favorable winds we might reach one 
of them in three or four days. The little emergency sail was hoisted and 
we began to make just noticeable progress through the waves. Someone 
had a compass and there was much consulting and figuring. It is good 
that we did not know then that instead of heading toward the Islands 
we were set in a path toward Greenland, thousands of miles away. 


HE first day passed as we tried to adjust ourselves to our strait- 
"he positions and desperate outlook. By the middle of the after- 
noon my face was so sunburned that it felt actually raw. The wind 
whipped up a bit during the afternoon, and every once in a while a wave 
would climb up over the side of the boat and drench those of us in its 
path. Then just as the sun and wind had about succeeded in drying us, 
another wave would leap up like a playful animal and drench us again. 
I tried to put from my mind the thought of what would happen if even 
an ordinary storm were to arise. We would not have a chance. 

Though the day was hot, the night turned very cool, Many a time 
during the afternoon I had wished I had left my overcoat behind. There 
was no chance of removing it, and besides, we had to keep the life belts 
on. I caught myself wondering why we all sat there with those cumber- 
some life belts pushing up under our chins. It was like being in a 
straight-jacket, besides being pressed so tightly together. But there was 
no room to remove anything anyway. When night came on we were glad 
for all the clothes we had. There were six or seven blankets in the 
boat and we passed them around trying to stretch them over as many 
knees as possible. I noticed towards morning that one Hindoo who had 
a place in the middle of the boat had managed to get one whole blanket 
around himself alone. 

It was impossible for me to sleep or even to nod. I put my elbows 
on my knees and cupped my chin in my hands and tried to rest that 
way, but almost every time I got set a huge Hindoo seated at my feet 
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would change his position slightly and either bump my elbows from my 
knees or give my life preserver a push that would jolt my chin. That 
first night seemed long, with its inky blackness and the eternal lap-lap 
of the waves against the boat, but it was short compared to the second 
and the third. 

Father Maloney and I were the only Catholics in the boat with the 
exception of two Goanese stewards who were not near us. Nor was 
Father Maloney very near me, which made it hard to exercise much 
companionship. The officer in charge suggested the conducting of com- 
munity religious services for all— Protestants, Episcopals, Evangelicals, 
Mohammedans, Hindoos, etc. We permitted him to conduct the kind of 
service he had in mind, which he did by reading a passage from the 
Bible he had and by leading the Lord’s Prayer. Meanwhile we said our 
own Catholic prayers in English, Latin and Gaelic. 

It fell to my lot to dispense the food and water to the fifty-seven 
derelicts. Not knowing how long we would drift, the officer in charge 
decided on these rations: At 9:30 in the morning each one received a 
half biscuit, about the equivalent of an ordinary slice of bread, and 
about two ounces of water. There was nothing then till sundown, when 
each one received one whole biscuit and again two ounces of water. The 
small barrel of water was near me, and as I dipped out the two ounce 
quota for each, the water seemed more precious than gold. As it was 
the few drops just soothed for a moment our burning lips and parched 
tongues. I thought what a great thing it would be to have a handkerchief 
soaked in it that one might chew on it as one chews on candy. 


HUS passed three days and three nights. Hours went by in which 

nobody said a word. The most cheerful man in the boat was a 
Welshman, who managed to get a smile at times even from the dreariest. 
With a hearty chuckle he would cry out: “Now where are we? When 
the policeman comes around the next time on his beat, I’m going to ask 
him. And if he doesn’t tell me, I’ll jolly well take his badge away.” But 
there were grim moments too. Next to me was a young fellow not more 
that twenty-two who seemed on the verge of going insane. The first 
day he was already trembling violently and staring fixedly over the 
water. That night he kept mumbling and muttering about his mother. 
I tried to soothe him and got him to rest a little by laying his head on my 
shoulder. But he kept getting worse as the hours dragged by and I 
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had a time keeping the panic from my own thoughts as I wondered 
what I would do if lie suddenly became violent. While this lad slept fit- 
fully against my shoulder a boy on the other side of me lay with his 
head and shoulders across my lap. He had an almost childish face and 
I judged him to be about the youngest of the party; but when we finally 
were rescued I saw that he was over six feet tall. Towards the end of 
the second day one of the older men in the boat began to talk despairingly 
about the foolishness of our trying to go on the way we were, and 
everybody grasped at once what he was driving at. The rest of us 
silenced him in a hurry, but the talk started an undercurrent of uneasi- 
ness in all. 

On the third night we experienced one of those flickers of hope 
that acted like a tonic even on the ones who had been inclined to 
despair. We thought we saw a light far out across the water. Counting 
foolishly on the sanguine promises of our officer, we decided it must 
be Cape Verde and waited exultantly for dawn and the sight of land. 
Dawn came and our hearts sank lower than ever. Nothing but water — 
water —as far as the eye could see. The light may have been the 
reflection of a star, or a ship miles and miles away. 

At 9:30 of the fourth morning, however, real hope was given us. 
Yet it was the kind of hope so mixed with apprehension, despair, fear, 
possible frustration, that one could hardly distinguish one’s emotions. 
We saw a ship far off on the horizon. It must have been a good eight 
miles away when we sighted it, and at first we thought it must surely 
pass by without seeing us. Frantically we made efforts to attract its 
attention. We had one or two flares left and they were sent up. Some- 
body managed to free himself from an overcoat, which was then at- 
tached to an oar held up as high as possible and set on fire. One man 
found a piece of bright tin which he tried to use as reflector of the sun. 
We learned later that none of these things had been seen. It was the 
eagle eye of a boy on the bridge of the ship, that picked us out at a 
distance of seven or eight miles. 


Agonizing moments passed before we could be sure that the ship was 
heading toward us. We had been on the point of taking our morning 
ration of half a biscuit and two ounces of water when the ship was 
sighted, and so great was the excitement that, starved as we were, we 
completely forgot about food and drink. When we were sure that we 
were to be rescued, we held a thanksgiving service, and then each one of 
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us had double rations. At that time there was enough food and water 
left to last us several days longer. 


UR rescue ship was the Rarengo, a British freighter traveling 
QO from Liverpool to Buenos Aires. She had set out from Liverpool 
three days before the Brittania, but engine trouble had delayed her long 
enough to put her across our path. How we thanked God for that engine 
trouble! The weak and exhausted survivors were hauled aboard, and 
the rest of us shakily climbed the ladder. I shall never experience, so 
long as I live, the joy I felt as my feet struck the solid deck and I was 
able to stretch and bend and exercise my taut muscles and stiffened 
limbs. We drank water to our heart’s content ; we bathed beneath a hose; 
we ate and we slept, and again and again thanked God. 

We arrived in Montevideo on Wednesday of Holy Week. The sur- 
vivors of the Brittania were allowed to land only on condition that they 
would take the first available boat back to England. Father Maloney and 
I finally got exemption from that order, and after many conferences, 
examinations, deliberations, and delays, we were permitted to board a 
boat for the United States. It is our intention now to fly from San 
Francisco to Singapore — and then on to India and the missions. 


———— Book Titles With a Punch ————— 


If you think the titles of some of the books published in 
our day are too elaborate, cast a glance at the following actual 
titles of books published in England during the 17th century, in 
the time of Oliver Cromwell : 

“A Shot Aimed At the Devil’s Hind-Quarters Through the 
Tube of the Cannon of the Covenant.” 

“Eggs of Charity, Layed by the Chickens of the Covenant, 
and Boiled with the Water of Divine Love. Take Ye and Eat.” 

“High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness.” 

“Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin; or the 7 Peniten- 
% tial Psalms of the Princely Prophet David; whereunto are * 
also added Wm. Humius’ Handful of Honeysuckles and Divers 
Godly and Pithy Ditties, now newly augmented.” 

“The Spiritual Mustard Pot, to Make the Soul Sneeze with 
Devotion.” 

“Tobacco Battered, and the Pipes Shattered about their Ears 
that Idly Idolize so Loathsome a Vanity, by a Volley of Holy 
Shot Thundered from Mt. Helicon, a poem against the use of 
Tobacco by Joshua Sylvester.” 
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Romance of the Commonplace (2) 


ONLY AN APPLE 





Down at the corner grocery store you will meet a familiar rival of 
the medical profession. It is only an apple; yet, it has a story worth 
hearing. 





B. Van HoomissEN 


HE WORD “Apple” is naturally derived from two Sanskrit 
‘ae —a fact that alarms scholars who tell us the names of com- 
mon fruits should come from the Latin. Sanskrit or not, world history 
began to be written in terms of apples in the Garden of Eden around 
30,000 B.C. along with the origin of the principle: Cherchez la femme. 
Ancient writers before and after Christ mention the ubiquitous apple. 
Pliny, an oft quoted ancient, describes twenty varieties of apples culti- 
vated by the Romans and complains particularly about the small crab 
apple which he says is so sour “as to take the edge off a knife.” The 
Romans brought the apple to England, and later the monks cultivated 
orchards until there was enough for everyone. That was in the days 
before Capitalism. Early American settlers, in their turn, brought seeds 
and trees with them, because tree planting is a practice of free men 
who have land they can call their own. 

To trace any one of the 2,000 possible varieties of apples would 
introduce one to as many historic places and personages. One of the 
more famous personages, Jonathan Chapman — known to school chil- 
dren as Johnny Appleseed —tramped Westward on his mission of 
planting apple trees. Clad in an old coffee sack, with his stew kettle for 
a top-hat, this barefoot frontier hero did his best to make America 
one big apple orchard. He penetrated as far West as Indiana and there 
in 1848 died a martyr on his apple tree trail. Another episode of apple 
history was transpiring while Johnny Appleseed was at work seeding 
100,000 square miles of Ohio. 

Somewhere in the city of London feminine caprice set in motion a 
march of events reaching right down to America’s well-being in 1941. 
During the course of a farewell banquet a lady-fair extracted the seeds 
from a large delicious apple grown in one of England’s great orchards 
in Devonshire or Herefordshire. She presented them to her sea-faring 
hero — the colorful Aemelius Simpson. He accepted the souvenir and 
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promised to have the seeds planted when he would reach his far away 
destination, America. Away he sailed to the other side of the globe in 
the Hudson Bay Fur Company’s little schooner “Cadboro.” After 
rounding Cape Horn, he sailed up the Pacific to the mouth of the 
Columbia River. One hundred scenic miles up the Columbia, Simpson 
and his thirty-eight weary men cast anchor at the site of the present 
city of Vancouver, Washington. Here from the rough-hewn stockade 
called Fort Vancouver, Doctor John McLoughlin, “The Father of 
Oregon,” ruled a vast wilderness empire. The fate of the apple seeds 
and the present-day apple kingdom of the Northwest is wrapped up 
in the life of this great and good man. 


HEN one of Captain Simpson’s aides let fall a remark about 
\ \ the charming young lady back in London, the gallant Simpson 
remembered his promise to her and fumbled in his coat pocket. Under 
the pair of white kid gloves which he inevitably wore when issuing 
commands aboard ship was the packet of seeds. An artist could find 
inspiration in the forest scene. Doctor John McLoughlin wrapped in 
his great black cape, crowned with flowing white hair, and grasping a 
gold-headed cane for a sceptre bows as Simpson with the air of a 
knight-errant carrying out a solemn duty presents the apple seeds to his 
stately host. At that moment; the history of the apple seeds ceased to 
be only the whim of a sailor’s lady love. Instead they came under the 
dominion of a far-seeing empire-builder. With thoughts swifter than 
time McLoughlin previsioned the possibilities of the providential gift. 
He entrusted the seeds to Robert Bruce, the Scotch gardener of the 
Fort. The canny Scot: planted them under glass very carefully, for 
Doctor John wanted no mistake. This was in 1826. McLouglin’s daugh- 
ter, Eloisa, writes of this first apple tree in the Northwest: “My father 
used to watch the garden so that no one would touch the tree. At first, 
there was only one apple on it and that everyone must taste — but the 
second year we had plenty.” 

The pioneer tree saw glorious and sad history in the making. It 
saw the cavalcade of intrepid stout-hearted men wend their way through 
the Columbia River Gorge on the Old Oregon Trail. Francois Blanchet, 
first bishop and priest; Father De Smet, the Apostle of the Rockies; 
Peter Burnett, future convert and first Governor of California; and 
starving wagon trains of American settlers all welcomed and helped by 
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the benevolent Doctor. It saw Indians of the caliber that wiped out 
Custer and his army obey, fear, and honor McLoughlin whom they 
called the “White Headed Eagle.” Then the day dawned in 1848 when 
John McLoughlin surrendered his apple tree and his empire with a 
memorable defense of his Christian charity towards American settlers. 
When the English Fur Company commanded him to discourage them, 
he wrote: ‘Gentlemen, if such is your order I will serve you no longer.” 

Ten years later, the dying empire builder whose only remaining 
glory was his Catholic Faith and Knighthood in the distinguished Order 
of St. Gregory was greeted with “Comment allez-vous?” (Literally, 
“how are you going?’’) Looking to an everlasting empire the broken- 
hearted pioneer answered literally: “A Dieu” (To God). With Doctor 
John’s death the curtain falls on the picturesque romance of the first 
Northwest apple tree. This famous tree still grows gnarled and giant 
in a fenced-in sanctum near the modern Fort Vancouver. It stands as a 
mute witness that John McLoughlin deserves more than cold pen and 
ink immortality. . 


ODAY over fifty million bushels of apples a year can be produced 
T:. the Northwest, and thousands of bushels are shipped down the 
Columbia destined for London whence came the first apple seeds. The 
apple country lies between the Coastal mountains and the snow-capped 
Cascade range which forms a fertile and protected valley reaching far 
into central Oregon and Washington. This valley, divided by the Colum- 
bia River, is the home of the Wenatchee and Hood River prize apples. 
Here careful fruit growers watch over and cultivate millions of trees 
as Doctor John once guarded the one in his modest garden which 
proved the worth of the soil and the climate for apple growing. 

A scientific blitzkrieg against tree diseases and fruit bugs is per- 
petually waged with arsenic sprays as a chief weapon. This, in turn, 
calls for a special washing and brushing process to assure the removal 
of arsenic residue not washed off by the numerous rains. Otherwise, 
there could be no boasting about keeping the doctor away. The packing 
of apples is a matter of “wheels within wheels.” An apple breathes, that 
is, it takes in oxygen and gives off carbon-dioxide. The uninitiated call 
- this respiration the ripening of an apple. A critical situation arises from 
this breathing because it causes heat; and heat speeds up the breathing 
and causes over-ripening. No doubt, the thing to do is to keep the 
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apples cool in packing and shipment, thus arresting the ripening process. 
But it only sounds simple. First, a large cargo of breathing apples can 
cause more heat than a normal cooling system is capable of coping with. 
Secondly, the apple breathes off a substance called ethylene whose 
presence also accelerates the ripening of green fruit to a marked degree. 
To ventilate so the ethylene will not accumulate in the storage place 
will cause evaporation. The result of this will be apples as dry as those 
sold on trains by news agents. Science has met and escaped the dilemma 
by pre-cooling the fruit, by packing it in an atmosphere already con- 
taining carbon-dioxide, and by a scientific humidity control. 


HY ALL this vigilance and ceremony for an apple? An answer 
\ \ to this question requires a word or two on the subject of Vita- 
mins. Apples, say those who know, are a good source for Vitamin B, 
and G (Riboflavin). However, these are also common to many other 
available foods, so their presence in an apple is not astounding. But 
Vitamin C, a precious and necessary element of the human diet is, 
sad to say, not so common. The American diet is often deficient in this 
regard because long cooking destroys Vitamin C in the relatively few 
foods that have it. One of the functions of this Vitamin is to heal, and 
yet the milk and egg diet prescribed for stomach ulcer is extremely low 
in Vitamin C precisely when its healing power is most needed. The 
proverbial broths, and toast and tea diets of convalescents suffer a total 
lack of this vitamin: Pyorrhea, or “Pink Tooth-brush,” and loosening 
of the teeth can be traced to Vitamin C deficiency, and Spring-fever 
and irritability are familiar earmarks of its lack. Medical research 
reveals that Vitamin C plays an undoubted part in the prevention and 
cure of rheumatic fever, diphtheria, pulmonary tuberculosis, and pneu- 
monia. Fruit, especially fresh fruit, is a God-given storehouse of the 
necessary Vitamin C. Reliable dieticians include fruit as a daily diet 
ingredient for both rich and poor — farm and city folk. 

The leading American fruit is the apple, a fruit so common it is not 
considered a luxury except in tropical countries. Hence, those scientists 
who play at the game of exploding popular fallacies had better keep 
hands off “An Apple A Day Keeps The Doctor Away.” The apple 
down in the window of the corner grocery’store is more than a common- 
place object of work-a-day life. It has a story and carries the blessings 
of God’s generous Providence. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-.IN 





L. F. HyLanp 


A period of convalescence after serious illness affords one a 
splendid opportunity for planning how one shall practice certain 
virtues after health is finally restored. And the one virtue for 
which special incentive and opportunity for planning are given 
by illness is that of charity. 


Every sick person has many object lessons of the lack of 
charity and the practice of charity before his eyes. He is con- 
fronted with thoughtlessness on the part of some of his friends 
and relatives who, not realizing how much a short visit means 
to a shut-in, let him pass the long, dragging hours alone. He is 
the passive witness of the petty, selfish, wearisome habits of 
others, who come to his sick room to talk only about their own 
troubles, their own neighbors, their own misfortunes. 


On the other hand, he beholds beautiful examples of real 
charity. He experiences the sense of uplift and courage that 
comes from the visit of one of those smiling, cheerful, unselfish 
souls, who drops in now and then even though he has a million 
other things to do, and gives the impression that it is a privilege 
to come. He learns to differentiate between the nurse who serves 
him for the love of God and the joy of helping others, and the 
one who does it just because it’s a job or a profession that 
brings in money. He looks forward to the visits of those who 
can talk for fifteen minutes without hurting or defaming absent 
people, because the knowledge of such things only adds to the 
discomfort caused by illness. 


On the basis of these experiences, a shut-in can plan a whole 
program of charity to be carried out when he returns to normal 
life again. He won’t forget his friends when they are ill. He 
won’t bring them nothing but tales of hardship and woe when he 
comes to visit them. He won’t make himself obnoxious by hav- 
ing mean, suspicious, unkind things to say about others. He will 
be cheerful, cordial, warm-hearted towards others because he 


has learned through illness how such attitudes drive away 
gloom. 


An illness that results in the learning of lessons like these 
is far from an unmitigated catastrophe. Every illness can be 
such if only the sufferer will use some of the idle hours of 
convalescence to reflect on what happens in his sick room, and 


then make resolves to apply what he has learned to his daily 
life. 
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ON ULTERIOR MOTIVES 


A study of some of those hidden chambers in the minds of all of us, 
where we lay plans and schemes in darkness and deceit. Read this and 
then take a look at yourself. 








D. F. MILer 


that will give you a character analysis all by itself, try this one: 
How ulterior are my motives? An ulterior motive may be defined as 
one that does not appear on the surface of your conduct or in your words, 
that to a greater or lesser degree is successfully hidden from those 
around you, that inspires you to do or say certain things which you 
would not do or say without it at all. There are good ulterior motives 
and bad ones. The good ones make saints and heroes; the bad ones 
make hypocrites and egotists. It is evident that a knowledge of the kind 
of ulterior motives that usually inspire your conduct is knowledge of 
what kind of character you possess. 

Flagrant examples of base ulterior motives will leap to the mind 
of almost anyone who gives the matter a moment’s thought. A certain 
person, for example, among the circle of your acquaintances, who in 
the past has not concerned himself to do more than pass the time of day 
with you, suddenly warms up to you in a remarkable way. He becomes 
the image of unselfish friendship and devotion. He praises you most 
fulsomely ; he reiterates his admiration for you in a hundred ways. Con- 
trasting this present conduct with what has gone before, you suspect 
something. There is an‘ulterior motive in the offing. Sure enough — 
when the build-up has been completed, he wants to borrow a hundred 
dollars from his newly discovered friend. 

Politicians are old addicts of the ulterior motive, but often rather 
clumsy in its application. You have considerable influence in your 
section of the city or county. An election is coming off soon and a cer- 
tain candidate needs your votes and your influence. If you have not 
been thinking about these things, you are taken off your feet one 
bright morning by a telephone call from a near-stranger who offers to 
remove a huge pile of rubbish from your property free of charge. 
Gasping a little into the mouthpiece, in quest of a reason for this sudden 


L’ YOU want to ask yourself a sound, revealing personal question 
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beneficence, you are told that it was just a kindly inspiration suddenly 
vouchsafed to one who likes you. The next day you read in the paper 
that the same gentleman is running for some state, county, or city office. 
The ulterior motive is laid bare. 

Again, you notice that an aged relative of a certain family suddenly 
becomes the object of unusual devotion and affection. For a score of 
years previously the person in question might have been absolutely 
alone in the world, for all the companionship or attention he or she 
received from relations. But now suddenly they rally around; they can- 
not do enough; their love is equal to any sacrifice. Then one day the 
rumor reaches you that said aged person has a tidy sum of money 
hidden away in a sock or under a mattress, and is not due to live very 
long. The ulterior motive has come to light. 


XAMPLES like these are so obvious that frequently we deliber- 
E ately allow ourselves to be taken in by them, thus promoting the 
propensities of others to hypocrisy and sham. After all, if we are the 
gainers in one way or another, accepting sops to our vanity or money 
for our pockets, we are not inclined to care much what the motive be- 
hind the largess may be. But for this very reason we easily slip into 
habits of exercising selfish ulterior motives ourselves, not realizing 
that they are about as destructive of decent ideals and worthwhile human 
values as outright dishonesty. 


Devious are the ways of ulterior motives, and in confirmed hypocrites 
it is almost impossible at times to track them to their lair. What can 
be done is to examine some of the ways in which base ulterior motives 
express themselves, preferably in extreme case, in order that we may be 
on our guard against admitting them into our conduct even in trivial 
affairs. 

Perhaps the first and most elementary medium of the ulterior motive 
is flattery. Flattery must be distinguished from sincere praise, which 
has behind it the honest intention and unclouded motive of expressing 
appreciation and admiration for a good job well done. The flatterer 
has other motives not so clear. He praises everything done by certain 
persons because they possess the power to advance him in some way. 
He does not praise nobodys ; he has no commendation for those beneath 
him; but the bosses and the leaders, the influential and the affluent — 
these are loaded with glowing tributes. There is a name for such in- 
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veterate flatterers of persons whose inflated vanity can be made into 
stepping stones of progress; they are the sycophants of the world. Every 
royal court in history has had them; every incumbent political party is 
surrounded by them; every small group of organized human beings will 
possess a few. Without being precisely a sycophant, almost everybody is 
tempted to flatter at times for an ulterior motive; it marks genuine 
character to be able to refrain. 

A second medium of the ulterior motive is that of cringing. There 
are various degrees of cringing. At one extreme is the Uriah Heap type 
of cringing, which amounts to a perpetual, obsequious writhing and 
scraping and crawling before others while interiorly the crawler is 
plotting and scheming to come out on top of everybody. Lesser degrees 
are practiced by those who are always mouthing their humility (almost 
a sure sign that there is little humility inside) so that others will praise 
them; and by those who wear the injured, hurt, pseudo-courageous 
air of a persecuted martyr so that others will pour out compassion 
upon them. Professional cringers aside, everybody should be on guard 
against the temptation to cringe on occasion, because it usually has an 
unworthy motive behind it. 

A third medium of the ulterior motive is that of confidential back- 
biting. The backbiter almost always accomplishes his work in an attitude 
of pure kindliness and consideration toward the one to whom he 
tells what another has said about him or has done against him. The ace 
backbiters of the modern world are the Communists, who are trying to 
disrupt industry and society; they go to the workers and tell them how 
the bosses are mistreating them until their hearts are filled with murder; 
then they go to the bosses and tell them how the workers are out to 
ruin them. The ulterior motive of course is to destroy all private 
enterprise and make way for Communism to take over. Even in private 
life, however, backbiting is never without its ulterior motive, all protesta- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding. “You are my friend,” says the 
backbiter, “and I think you really ought to know what terrible things 
so-and-so has said about you— just for your own protection.” It all 
looks simple and kindly, but behind it there is something else: either a 
desire to see “so-and-so” put in his place for personal reasons, or even 
a half-conscious desire to let the “friend” know that he is not the most 
popular fellow in the world. One who has the habit of digging out his 
own ulterior motives will never be guilty of backbiting in any form. 
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A fourth medium of the ulterior motive is that of discrimination 
in one’s dealings with others. There is a phrase covering it neatly in 
those who make it a life-work; we say of them: “They know only the 
right people.” The wrong people, i.e., those who cannot profit them, 
they not only do not know but cannot see. Social climbers make dis- 
crimination a fine-art; having just come into wealth, perhaps, they can 
no longer afford to hobnob with ordinary folk; in order to make prog- 
ress up the social ladder they must be seen only with members of society 
with a capital “S”. Thus when an ordinary person of their previous 
acquaintance invites them to a little party, they express profound re- 
grets that they cannot come. The truth is to be found in an ulterior 
motive: it would not pay to risk whatever social prominence they have 
attained by condescending to ordinary mortals again. In this classifi- 
cation belong those who “patronize” others who are not quite up to their 
own level of culture or refinement or wealth, which means that they 
talk and act down to them as a peer to a slave. If you ever catch your- 
self discriminating against certain persons in the exercise of the 
ordinary amenities of human life, look for your ulterior motives; you 
probably have a few that you won’t be proud to look in the face. 


HESE are examples of more or less base ulterior motives in 
‘ren We have said that there are also some that are good. 
The ulterior motive of pure charity and fraternal love is one well worth 
cultivating by all. We call it an ulterior motive because real charity has 
a way of disguising itself according to the needs of the one on whom it 
will be bestowed ; it can make even an enemy or a specially unlikeable 
person think that he is being singled out for particular attention. Behind 
that motive is also that of supreme love of God, which can inspire 
self-sacrifice and heroism that will be a complete mystery to persons 
to whom the love of God is something unknown. To supplant the base, 
selfish, egotistical ulterior motives with those of strong love of God 


and ardent charity towards one’s fellow man is to become great and 
noble indeed. 








Bulls-eye 


The Tablet of London records the interesting observation of 
an earnest German journalist who, in recording the effectiveness 
and accuracy of the German bombing attacks, rather overshot 
the mark. “Random has frequently had bombs dropped on it,” 
he wrote, “as the British themselves admit.” 
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ON THE “PASSIONS” 


The word “passions” is associated with any number of 
strange and contorted ideas in the minds of many people. To 
some it immediately suggests something evil, something to be 
constantly suppressed. To others it suggests only pleasure and 
self-gratification, as if indulgence of passion were man’s only 
means of joy. Neither of these two ideas conforms to the truth 
about the passions of man, as may be seen from the following: 


1. The passions of man are simply the inclinations of an appetite 
of the body that always desires what is pleasing and detests what 
is displeasing. Indugence or gratification of a particular passion 
therefore depends for its goodness or badness on whether the object 
towards which the passion inclines one is good or bad. Sometimes an 
object, highly pleasing to the bodily appetite, is at the same time 
dangerous or harmful or destructive to either the body or the soul. 
To permit passion to pursue such an object would be to act immorally. 
At other times an object highly pleasing to the bodily appetite is 
perceived to be wholesome or necessary and not harmful in any way; 
to pursue and enjoy such an object would be to act in a morally good 
way. Thus every incentive to indulge passion must be judged as either 
good or bad according to the goodness or badness of the object. 


hungry man experiences the passion of desire. If the food desired he 
not destructive to his health, or forbidden by some higher law (like 
the positive law of fast or abstinence) he may indulge his desire and 
in so doing is performing a good action. If the food desired is harmful 
or poisonous to him, or forbidden for some other reason, then to 
indulge his desire would be to perform a bad action. 


3. Hence the important thing in regard to passions is to cultivate 
the habit of passing a reasonable judgment on the object desired (or 
hated) before letting the passions have their way. The difference be- 
tween a strong character and a weak character is simply this: the 
strong character subjects his passions to reason and faith; the weak 
character lets his passions rule him as if they could not possibly desire 
anything not good. Ultimately, the latter destroys himself. 


Thus it would be wrong to say either that all indulgence in 
passion is good or that all such indulgence is bad. The objects 
attractive or repulsive to passion must be judged by higher 
standards than the body alone possesses; it is on the basis of 


those judgments that a particular indulgence is seen to be good 
or bad. 


2. A simple example makes this clear. In the presence of food a 
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WHO ARE THE UNFIT? 





Some 'straight-shooting observations about those super-intellectual 


and super-moral persons who propose “liquidation” of society’s weaker 
members. 





C. DuHarRT 


‘© WT HARDLY needs to be emphasized that when charity orgamiza- 

IT tions help the feeble-minded to float along in the social and indus- 
trial world, and to produce and rear children after their kind, a doubtful 
service is rendered.” 

This is merely one statement by a well-known educational psycholo- 
gist of a view generally accepted in certain strata of society. It is a view 
which in some cases blossoms out into a demand that the so-called 
feeble-minded should be forcibly sterilized to guard against the per- 
petuation of their breed in society. A smug intelligentsia sits in lordly 
judgment over the world and decides what sort of people this world 
needs. And we are naive enough not to accept on mere presentation 
this doctrine of our intellectual giants — and bold and audacious enough 
to raise the question: “Is theirs a correct view?” and the further ques- 
tions: “What kind of people do we want in our world?” and “Who is 
to judge the kind of people we need in the world?” 

“Who is to judge?” —-an important question, for all must admit 
that there does not exist one single standard of human worth fully 
accepted by all. Who is to judge? 

Shall our intelligentsia judge? They would probably say that their 
ideal world would contain those individuals who now boast high IQs 
and their descendants. “IQ” stands for “Intelligence Quotient” and is 
supposed to measure more or less accurately the intellectual standing of 
an individual in relation to his fellow men. 

Power politicians, of whom Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini are only 
the more prominent examples, in their perfect world, would probably 
have men with strong backs who know only how to obey the voice of 
their masters, without too much interest in, or questioning of the right 
or wrong of an action. 

The German philosopher, Nietzsche, wanted the physical superman. 
Strange irony! In a world of physical supermen he would have been 
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the first to be exterminated for he was a helpless invalid kept in exist- 
ence by means of those virtues he despised, the charity and mercy of a 
self-sacrificing sister. 

There are those who if asked to tell what kind of people they would 
want in an ideal world, would answer that since man is a compound of 
soul and body, since he is a moral, intellectual and physical being, the 
perfect man should have each of these elements of his make-up per- 
fectly developed. And since these elements are not of equal importance 
in the working out of man’s destiny, that they should be developed 
and tended to in the order of their importance. 


. HAT kind of people do we want in our world?” To answer 

\ \ that we must first of all determine what is the purpose of this 
world, and what is the purpose of existence of the human beings who 
inhabit it. Those people whose lives correspond most nearly to these 
twin purposes will be the kind of people who should be sought in an 
ideal world. And if in our investigations we discover, as we do discover, 
that man’s destiny is not bounded by the confines of this life on earth 
alone, but reaches far beyond them, our whole judgment of the kind of 
people most desirable in this world will be colored by this conviction. 
We shall, for instance, say that those who are more certainly preparing 
for their eternal destiny are more properly living their lives upon earth. 
We shall further say that those who help others to prepare for their 
eternal destiny or at least do not hinder that destiny are doing more 
for the human race, are more truly the type of people we want in our 
world than those who tell their fellow men that they have no destiny 
beyond this life on earth and exert their strongest efforts to prevent 
others from wasting their.time and energy in preparing for what they 
say does not exist. 

What about this matter of the feeble-minded? Are they a menace 
to society? Are they one kind of people whom we do not wish in our 
world? Is our wish not to have them so strong that we could tolerate 
such schemes as sterilization in an attempt to exterminate their breed, 
or perhaps even “euthanasia” or “mercy-killing ?” 

Ours is an age of euphemisms. Our civilization calls black things 
by white names, dirty things by clean names, rotten things by righteous 
names. Advocates speak of “euthanasia” (which means “good death” 
in Greek) and “mercy-killing” when they really mean murder. Others 
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speak of “birth-control” as if it were something like “river control” 
or “fire control,” surely estimable endeavors, when what they really 
mean is “birth prevention.” In a somewhat different connection, crimes 
and half-baked theories are shielded under the sacrosanct name of 
“democracy.” Thus words become shibboleths for people who do not 
know what they really mean. 

About the feeble-minded, therefore, the first question which might 
be posed is “Who are the feeble-minded?” Are they persons with an 
IQ of 50, or 40, or 30? Who shall say? To a man boasting an intelli- 
gence quotient of 200, the poor creature of only 100 IQ would be quite 
a nit-wit. Should he then demand the extinction of all persons with IQs 
of 100 and lower, and seek to propagate an intellectually bloated race 
of super-mental giants of his own level? 

Apart from the moral fallacies involved and the scientific absurdities, 
the plan of making the world a better place to live in by using the 
methods of sterilization and “mercy-killing” upon the feeble-minded, 
the incurables and the so-called underprivileged, fails to stand up against 
the force of common sense and experience. 


URELY happiness, or the satisfaction of the deepest cravings of 
S the human heart, is something of far more moment than the mere 
possession of riches or great intellectual brilliance. It is queer how 
persons in the upper brackets of society or the higher reaches of the 
intelligentsia can from their lordly heights pity those they term “nit- 
wits” for finding their happiness in so many trivial things in life. Funny, 
isn’t it — they have found in the simple things of life what others have 
never discovered in the midst of all their advantages. And still these 
latter in their omniscience can pity and despise the former for having 
what they would give any price to possess. : 

No one is advocating the position that the uneducated or the under- 
privileged should not be taught and assisted to improve their tastes and 
to cultivate their minds. True perfection of human nature embraces 
three spheres — the moral, the intellectual and the physical. Other things 
being equal the man of superior mental attainments should be in a posi- 
tion to get more out of life and to make the world a better place to live 
in than one less bounteously endowed intellectually. 

But the point is that the evidence is abundantly at hand to prove that 
intellectual greatness, physical prowess, the possession of great riches, 
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do not in themselves make a man great nor a help to his fellow men. 
They are all possessions which can be used either for good or for evil, 
either to advance civilization or to retard it, either to promote or to 
destroy real happiness. One need look no further than the present con- 
dition of world affairs to realize how absolutely true is such a contention. 

So far we have restricted our discussion to the present life. But 
the voice of revelation, of universal human sentiment and conviction, 
and of reason, cry out that man’s destiny is not restricted to this life, 
in fact, that this life is merely the preparation for another life of almost 
infinitely more importance. This being so, that individual who leads a 
life on earth which prepares him for his future life, and which helps 
others to reach their future destiny, is more a boon to human civilization 
than the man who, possessing vastly superior stores of physical and 
mental attainments, practices and preaches the doctrine of living for 
earth alone. ' 

By this standard, the poor apple-woman on the corner, living from 
hand to mouth, but loving God with all her heart, achieves her purpose 
in life much more satisfactorily than leaders of thought and science who 
have permitted their involvement in thought and science to lead them 
into forgetfulness of God and the future life. 


HERE are those of the intelligentsia who would get rid of all the 
| (eecarery not only by training, by advanced methods of edu- 
cation, by patient and sympathetic understanding, but by violent 
methods. The more insane members of this clan of super-intellectuals 
might even advocate such means as “mercy-killing,” that is to say, 
murder. The less insane, though still morally unbalanced, would restrict 
their plans to sterilizing the unfit and feeble-minded, lest future genera- 
tions be burdened with their deficiencies. Even if there were no moral 
grounds for condemning such a procedure, true science demonstrates 
that such a method would not rid the world of the feeble-minded. Pro- 
scription lists would have to be drawn up of these so-called menaces to 
society, and we may imagine the absurdity of a flip of the coin deciding 
whether a border-line case should or should not be sterilized. 

Meanwhile, great numbers of disseminators of moral disease, (which 
can be disseminated much more surely and easily than physical or mental 
deficiencies) are allowed to roam the earth unimpeded. Not only unim- 
peded, but encouraged, since their type is pointed to with unpardonable 
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pride as the promoters of human welfare, and as the type of people our 
world needs. 

If the common people were allowed to draw up a list of those con- 
sidered real menaces to society, they would mention the following: 


1) Those of the intelligentsia who are so rabidly anxious to rid the 
world by violent methods of the so-called feeble-minded. 


2) Great numbers of our atheistic, materialistic, self-opinionated, 
anti-moral professors who are doing more harm by disseminating 
their destructive doctrines than a crazy man in a New York sub- 
way train with a machine gun in his hands. 


3) Some of the leading purveyors of the filth and rottenness which 
ooze out of Hollywood — who, because of certain characteristics, 
have enshrined themselves as heroes and heroines in the hearts of 
some of the theatre-going public. 


4) The leading exponents of the type of power-politics or of money- 
controllers who deem it consistent with their aims to deluge the 
world with human blood, and fill it with broken hearts, as long as 
their own goal is attained. 


Wes a little thought, we might easily find other groups to add 
to this classification. But these specifications point out in a 
general way the types of persons who more than the innocent feeble- 
minded are a distinct menace to society. And the possession by these 
people of great intellectual knowledge would be no reason to suppose 
that they have ceased to be menaces, but rather that that is just one 
more weapon which they can use for the unhappiness of their fellow 
men. 

The intelligentsia would wipe out feeble-mindedness even by vio- 


lence. Others would rather wipe out godless and immoral- mindedness. 
Who shall judge? 








Still True 


The oftener I go to Europe, the longer I remain there, and 
the more I study the political condition of its people, the more 
I return home filled with greater consideration for our country 
and the more profoundly grateful that I am an American 
citizen. 


— Cardinal Gibbons. 
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Duties of Employees 


Contrary to the false statements frequently made by enemies 
of labor, the Popes have always insisted that employees have 
positive obligations towards employers and toward one another, 
on the fulfillment of which depend their right to a living wage 
and the benefits of a share in the fruits of industry. Pope Leo 
XIII summarized these duties as follows: 

“Religion teaches the working man to carry out honestly all 
equitable agreements freely made, never to injure capital, 
nor to outrage the person of an employer; never to use violence 
in representing his own cause, nor to engage in riot and 
disorder, and to have nothing to do with men of evil principle, 
who work upon the people with artful promises, and raise 
foolish hopes which usually end in disaster and repentance 
when too late.” : 

The ten commandments of God contain dll the rules that an 
employee must follow in the discharge of his duties. In par- 
ticular, the following must be kept in mind: 

a) Fourth Commandment: He must show due respect and 
prompt, cheerful obedience to all fair commands of a foreman 
or superior, no matter how distasteful the character of the 
latter may be. In matters of grievance, instead of quarreling 
and rebelling, he should have recourse to some authority for 
redress. 

b) Fifth Commandment: He must save life, not risk or 
endanger it. Carelessness that may lead to accident to self or 
others is always a sin. 

c) Sixth Commandment: He must be pure and demand 
purity. There would be less vile language and conduct in shops 
and factories if Christian men courageously showed their 
detestation of these things. 

d) Seventh Commandment: He must be honest and square, 
with his time and his employer’s property. To waste time 
pledged to his job, or to take company property home, or to 
injure machinery and tools would be the same as to embezzle 
money. 

e) Eighth Commandment: He must be truthful and chari- 
table in speech. The cause of labor will never be served by 
lying, deceit, gossip and tale-bearing. What cannot be attained 
by truth and charity is not worth attaining. 

Every lapse against these rules sets the cause of labor 
back and lessens the right of the individual laborer to point 
to the injustices committed by an employer. 
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Note: The characters here presented are actually living. Some of the 
quotations are the very words they used. 





J. M. BARNEY 


= ELLO, Mary. Come right in. I haven’t seen you for an age.” 

H “Thanks so much, Phyllis. Yes, I haven’t been out much of 
late. Another one coming you know. But today I just had to do some 
shopping, and I do feel dreadfully tired.” 

“Good gracious, that makes your sixth. Why, how on earth are you 
going to manage? Your Frank is not making much, you have barely 
enough to scrape along, and now another big expense for doctor and 
hospital. I think you’re just foolish.” 

“Phyllis, I’ve heard that aplenty, especially from our own bunch 
that used to be so chummy, when we met for bridge or other games 
before we were all married. And now, just like you, they all tell me I’m 
foolish, tying myself down, while they, with their one or two, are free 
and can go out and get some joy out of life.” 

“Well, aren’t they right, when everybody’s doing it?” 

“Maybe they can salve their conscience with some neo-pagan excuse, 
but, thank God, I still have some faith, and with God’s grace I’m 
satisfied to do my part and live up to my duties as a Christian married 
woman.” 

“You don’t mean to say that our bunch is not doing their duty, do 
you? Didn’t they make the mission lately ?” 

“O yes, they made it alright, — that is, they attended the sermons, 
but do you know what Phoebe told me?” 

“No, what?” 

“Well,” she said: “Father Blunt got after me and said: ‘Say, it’s 
about time you got fixed up. There’s a mission going on in your parish. 
I hope you make it.’ She answered, ‘No, — what’s the use. I can’t change 
things as they are now, and I don’t want to be a hypocrite. My school- 
mates who are married, (and I know what they are doing) are making 
it. They go to the sermons, and after that go straight to the drug-store 
and get what they need.’ I call that rank hypocrisy. And these same ones 
either laugh pityingly at me, or else avoid me altogether. Why, believe 
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it or not, when I had my youngest on my arm, and slipped and fell and 
sprained my wrist, did they express sympathy? Yes, the sympathy which 
smirks and says: Serves her right, why has she got so many. I used to 
cry a lot over it formerly. But now I have two things that keep my 
spirits up and give me courage and confidence.” 

“What two things ?” 

“Well, first, membership in the Catholic Maternity Guild, and sec- 
ond, the Encyclical of Pius XI on Christian Marriage. My brother, who 
is stationed at St. Ann’s, gave me a copy.” 

“The second one I have heard about. But I think it is too strict for 
our modern days. It gives me the shivers.” 

“Maybe it does. But, I think on Judgment Day you'll get more 
shivers, if you don’t live up to it. Surely, the Vicar of Christ, looking 
out over all the world, knows what he is talking about and what’s going 
on in the world.” 

“Yes, but times have changed and — ” 

“You bet they have changed, and not for -the better. Say, listen to 
this —I carry a copy with me now, and have the places marked that 
refer to you and me and the rest of the bunch. And when they grin in 
contempt at me, I just let them have a blast. Listen to this: 

“*For now, alas, not secretly nor under cover, but openly, with all 
sense of shame put aside, now by word and again by writings, by 
theatrical productions of every kind, by romantic fiction, by amorous 
and frivolous novels, by motion pictures portraying in vivid scene, in 
addresses broadcast by radio telephony, in short by all the inventions of 
modern science, the sanctity of marriage is trampled upon and derided, 
divorce, adultery, all the basest vices either are extolled or at least are 
depicted in such colors as to appear to be free from all reproach and 
infamy. These thoughts are instilled into men of every class, rich and 
poor . . . old and young, — but for these last as easiest prey, the 
worst snares are laid.’ ” 

“The Pope seems to know what’s going on alright.” 

“Yes, you may be sure he does. And here is what he says about 
Birth Control: 

“*And now, Venerable Brethren, we shall explain in detail the evils 
opposed to each of the benefits of matrimony. First consideration is due 
to the offspring, which many have the boldness to call the disagreeable 
burden of matrimony and which they say is to be carefully avoided by 
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married people not through virtuous continence (which Christian law 
permits in matrimony when both parties consent) but by frustrating 
the marriage act. Some justify this criminal abuse on the ground that 
they are weary of children and wish to gratify their desires without 
their consequent burden. Others say that they cannot on the one hand 
remain continent nor on the other hand can they have children because 
of the difficulties whether on the part of the mother or on the part of 
family circumstances. But no reason, however grave, may be put for- 
ward by which anything intrinsically against nature may become con- 
formable to nature and morally good. Since, therefore, the conjugal act 
is destined primarily by nature for the begetting of children, those who 
in exercising it deliberately frustrate its natural power and purpose, sin 
against nature and commit a deed which is shameful and intrinsically 
vicious. Small wonder, therefore, if Holy Writ bears witness that the 
Divine Majesty regards with greatest detestation this horrible crime and 
at times has punished it with death. As St. Augustine notes, intercourse 
even with one’s legitimate wife is unlawful and wicked where the 
conception of the offspring is prevented. Onan, the son of Juda, did this 
and the Lord killed him for it.’ ” 

“Well, I must say, that’s straight talk, and you can’t mistake its 
meaning either.” 

“Now, listen, here is some more: ‘As regards the evil use of matri- 
mony, to pass over the arguments which are shameful, not infrequently 
others that are false and exaggerated are put forward. Holy Mother 
Church very well understands and cleary appreciates all that is said 
regarding the health of the mother and the danger to her life. And who 
would not grieve to think of those things? Who is not filled with the 
greatest admiration when he sees a mother risking her life with heroic 
fortitude, that she may preserve the life of the offspring which she has 
conceived ? God alone, ail bountiful and all merciful as He is, can reward 
her for the fulfillment of the office allotted to her by nature, and will 
assuredly repay her in a measure full to overflowing. 

“Holy Church knows well that not infrequently one of the parties 
is sinned against rather than sinning, when for a grave cause he or she 
reluctantly allows the perversion of the right order. Jn such a case there 
is no sin, provided that, mindful of the law of charity, he or she does 
not neglect to seek to dissuade and to deter the partner from sin. Nor 
are those considered as acting against nature who in the married state 
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use their right in the proper manner although on account of natural 
reasons either of time or certain defects new life cannot be brought 
forth. For in matrimony as well as in the use of the matrimonial rights 
there are also secondary ends, such as mutual aid, the cultivating of 
mutual love, and the quieting of concupiscence which husband and wife 
are not forbidden to consider so long as they are subordinated to the 
primary end and so long as the intrinsic nature of the act is preserved.’ ” 

“Well, that puts the case plainly, but how about the poor couples, or 
those who are not well fixed financially ?” 

“The Pope has an answer for that. He says: ‘We are deeply touched 
by the sufferings of those parents who, in extreme want, experience 
great difficulty in rearing their children. However, they should take care 
lest the calamitous state of their external affairs should be the occasion 
for a much more calamitous error. No difficulty can arise that justifies 
the putting aside of the law of God which forbids all acts intrinsically 
evil. There is no possible circumstance in which husband and wife 
cannot, strengthened by the grace of God, fulfill faithfully their duties 
and preserve in wedlock their chastity unspotted. This truth of Christian 
Faith is expressed by the teaching of the Council of Trent. Let no man 
be so rash as to assert that which the Fathers of the Council have placed 
under anathema, namely, that there are precepts of God impossible for 
the just to observe. God does not ask the impossible, but by His com- 
mands, instructs you to do what you are able, to pray for what you are 
not able that He may help you. 

“<The same doctrine was again solemnly repeated and confirmed by 
the Church in the condemnation of the Jansenist heresy which dared 
to utter this blasphemy against the goodness of God: Some precepts of 
God are, when one considers the powers which man possesses, impossible 
of fulfillment even to the just who wish to keep the law and strive to do 
so; grace is lacking whereby these laws could be fulfilled, ” 

“That’s an answer alright, but where is a remedy suggested ?” 

“Ah, now we’re coming to it. Remember I said I had two things to 
support me, and the first was membership in the Maternity Guild.” 

“Yes, I was waiting to ask where and how that comes in?” 

“Well, it comes in right here and I'll tell you how. The development 
of the Maternity Guild is due, first of all, to the intercession of St. 
Gerard Majella, the patron of expectant mothers, and now also the 
patron of the Guild, to whom is accredited the inspiration and guidance 
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that made possible its creation. The rest is the work of Rev. Joseph J. 
Schagemann, C.SS.R., Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, President of the 
National Catholic Women’s Union, and Mr. Frederick P. Kenkel, 
K.S.G., K.H.S. These, with episcopal approval and the assistance of 
the Central Bureau of the Central Verein in St. Louis, Mo. and the 
cooperation of leaders throughout the country, have brought it to its 
present state of development. Naturally an undertaking belonging pri- 
marily to women, the Maternity Guild has become a major item in the 
program of the National Catholic Women’s Union. It has the approval 
of quite a number of bishops and priests. 

“As the name implies, Catholic Maternity Guilds are associations of 
Christian charity, in which the faithful of both sexes, married and single 
cooperate for the promotion of ‘the primary end of marriage, the pro- 
creation and education of children.’ ” 

“Well, what’s that got to do with those who are too poor to pay 
doctors and hospital care, when they bring babies into the world?” 

“Just hold your horses and listen. I said the Guilds ‘are associations 
of Christian charity in which the faithful of both sexes cooperate.’ That 
is, by their charity, they help along the expectant mothers who are lim- 
ited in their finances and cannot expect to pay the bills.” 

“Well, haven’t you got City hospitals for that, and other agencies 
who pay for you?” 

“Oh yes, City hospitals. You know what happened to our friend 
Lucy? They helped her alright, and then told her plainly how she could 
prevent having any more. When she came again next year, for confine- 
ment and delivery, they plainly told her if she came once more they 
would not help. And Margie while lying in was told by the doctor 
himself she must not have any more.” 

“Margie was always a staunch Catholic, and had her finger on the 
trigger. What did she answer ?” 

“She just shot out: ‘Doctor, I came here to get medical assistance 
from you, not advice. When I need advice I get it from someone else, 
who knows the laws of God.’ ” 

“But are there not associations in which you pay in, and when your 
time comes, they pay the hospital bill?” 

“Oh yes, but they are non-sectarian, and you pay in about 3%c a day, 
which makes about $1.00 a month, but they are limited to employees’ 
families. But you know how much non-sectarian associations are con- 
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cerned about the higher and spiritual motives based on the law of God.” 
“Well, how does your Catholic Maternity Guild work? Isn’t that 
open for membership to all?” 


“No, only to Catholic women. And since its help depends on the 
size of the fund, until that grows its membership is limited at present 
to the members of the Catholic Women’s Union, though any parish or 
group may start a Guild.” 

“And how does it function?” 

“Well, first a fund must be created. Therefore there are patrons, 
sustaining members, and family members. To help the fund along, they 
also have card parties and other social activities, all voluntary contribu- 
tions for a most noble and charitable purpose. 

“Listen, — here is what Pope Pius XI says: ‘Now since it is no rare 
thing to find that the perfect observance of God’s commands and con- 
jugal integrity encounter difficulties by reason of the fact that the man 
and wife are in straitened circumstances, their necessities must be re- 
lieved as far as possible. . . . The manner in which this may be done 
effectively and honestly, must be pointed out, by those who are experi- 
enced. Provisions must be made also, in the case of those who are not 
self supporting, for joint aid by private or public guilds,’ ” 

“What do the Patrons contribute?” 


“As much as they want from $5.00 up. And the Sustaining members, 
$1.00 per year, and they take part in all the activities of the Guild.” 

“How about the young couples, the prospective parents?” 

“They are the Family Members, and contribute 50 cents per two 
weeks, or $1.00 per month, for 10 months. In the event of confinement, 
they are given a certificate to a hospital approved by the Guild, and the 
ordinary service and care are provided for the mother for a fixed period, 
from the funds of the Guild. If women prefer service and care at home, 
the Guild reimburses them in the amount it customarily allows for hospi- 
tal cases. Even layettes and kindred necessaries are furnished by the 
Guild. In this way young couples are assisted in a respectable way, and 
need not be embarrassed by the thoughts of charity or poor relief.” 

“That doesn’t sound bad at all.” 

“Yes, and remember this — all the time their consciences are not 
burdened with the accusation of a detestable practice, that is directly 
opposed to the law of nature and of God. — So, when my time comes, 
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I’ll just notify the Guild, then go to St. Francis Hospital, and have no 
worries as to hospital bills.” 

“Ts that the only hospital you may go to?” 

“Oh no, there are other Catholic hospitals which the Guild has con- 
tacted, and which are glad to give their services. It is the same in all the 
cities where Guilds have been established. But say, I’ll take my cup of 
tea — it must be ready now, — no milk though, —I drink it as they do 
in Alaska, but I’ll have some sugar please, and nabiscos.” 

“Certainly, dear, and as much as you want.” 

“Thanks! — and one word more. The Guild helps not only in con- 
finement cases, but has also other objectives. For example, it educates 
parents in their duties and responsibilities through study and discussion 
clubs. It has an active sewing circle, and includes lectures from time to 
time on practical and pertinent questions regarding child-care, training 
and hygiene, by doctors, nurses and other competent speakers.” 

“Why that is just wonderful, and surely a practical way of solving 
a delicate situation in a Christian manner.” 

“Yes, certainly, and I wonder if our bunch would continue to laugh 
at us, or pity us, and avoid us if they knew this? I say us, because I in- 
clude Eglantine with myself. She has three girls already and one boy, 
while I have five so far. And look how from a skinny thing she has 
developed into a healthy-looking woman. But she often cries, when she 
thinks of the mean remarks of those who were our schoolmates and 
chums, and are now married women who call themselves Christians, but 
have dogs or cats, but no children to delight a woman’s natural craving. 
And then she calls me on the phone and we have our little chat and 
encourage one another to go on in our way of life with a conscience that 
is clear, and a feeling that we are living as God wants us to live, to fulfill 
our own destiny in life, to rear a family for God and for the Church, 
and for our country.” 

“Well, Mary, two things I’m going to do. First, tell the girls what 
you told me, and second, get them to read that encyclical on Christian 
Marriage or Chaste Wedlock.” 





Advice to the Lovelorn 


Are you going to war? Pray once. 

Are you going to sea? Pray twice. 

Are you going to get married? Pray three times. 
— Russian Proverb. 
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MOMENTS AT MASS 


F. A. BRUNNER 


The Narrative of Transubstantiation 


The culminating point of the Eucharistic prayer, the very 
heart of the canon, is the Consecration. The account of the 
institution of the Blessed Sacrament is handed down to us by 
the three synoptic Gospel writers, St. Matthew, St. Mark and 
St. Luke, and also by St. Paul in the first letter he wrote to 
the converts of Corinth. The text of the narrative in the 
Roman Mass does not literally reproduce any of these; it com- 
bines them, completes them by features handed down by tradi- 
tion—the word “eternal,” for instance, applied to the New 
Testament, is evidently inspired by St. Paul’s letter to the 
Hebrews; the “mystery of faith” represents a borrowing from 
his first pastoral letter to St. Timothy; and the descriptive 
“excellent chalice” harks back to the twenty-second psalm of 
David. The liturgical version, the Book Pontifical points out, 
was compiled by Pope Alexander I; or, if this is not reliable, 
other documents indicate a very early use of the formula. 


Form and Meaning: 


It must be noted that this strikingly simple narrative is more 
than a mere retelling of the story of the institution. The words 
pronounced by the priest at this moment bring about what they 
signify. Taking the place of Christ, in a sense indeed divesting 
himself of his own personality, he dramatically rehearses the 
scene of the Last Supper and when the heavenly words are 
pronounced the mystery of faith and love is accomplished. And 
this mystery is two-fold: not only is Christ made present on 
the altar, but once more, in a mystic, unknown way, the sacrifice 
of Calvary is reproduced in the twentieth century in as real a 
fashion as in the year of Christ’s death. The sacramental lips 
have bidden time stand still and substance change to other sub- 
stance. 


Attendant Ceremonies: 


Little rites and gestures help to make the scene more real, 
more thrilling. First of all the priest practices the gestures of 
Christ, lifting the bread and chalice as he lifted them, blessing 
them as he did. Then, that the faithful might adore the new 
Incarnation, he elevates host and chalice above his head, a cere- 
mony which apparently goes back no farther than the eleventh 
century. The altar boy lifts the chasuble slightly; now this is 
little more than an empty gesture, but at one time, when the 
priest wore a heavy chasuble that enveloped him like a wide 
winding cape this assistance was quite necessary. 
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EXAMEN FOR LAYMEN (VIII) 





A complete examination on sins against chastity. An important section 
is that of the helps and counsels, without which many sins catalogued 
here will not be avoided. 





F. A. Ryan 


HE sixth commandment of the decalogue is called the difficult 
"ieee the virtue of chastity is called the angelic virtue. 
Perhaps it is only right that the virtue that makes man the most like 
an angel should be the most difficult to practice perfectly; always the 
best things must be paid for at the highest price. 

But Christian men and women of today have not only their own 
unruly flesh and the suggestions of the devil to conquer in attaining 
chastity ; they must contend likewise with the concerted efforts of the 
world around them to make chastity seem either impossible or not worth 
while. Pseudo-intellectuals scoff at chastity, and if some of them 
could have their way, concepts like modesty, adultery, lust, sensuality, 
etc., would be stricken from the minds of all mankind. Many who do not 
go so far as to deny the virtue of chastity in theory, nevertheless 
live as if it were impossible of attainment, and frankly tell their 
friends and neighbors that it is impossible for them too. Worst 
of all, there are some Catholics (so-called) who join hands with the 
pagan world in discouraging the practice of chastity. Count among 
them those who both practice and preach birth-prevention; those who 
philander while married themselves, or with others who are married; 
those who take any part in the dissemination of obscene and inflamma- 
tory incentives to lust. Chastity becomes doubly difficult in the face of 
such influences to the contrary. 

Chastity is defined as the virtue by which, with the help of God’s 
grace attained by prayer and the Sacraments, human beings are enabled 
to refrain from all misuse of their sex faculties. This implies two 
things: 1) that they never directly desire or consent to sex-pleasure 
outside the sphere and contrary to the purposes for which sex-pleasure 
was intended. The proper sphere of sex activity is the state of 
marriage, and there it is intended as a means of procreation and 
of the expression of love between husband and wife. To directly desire 
and seek sex-pleasure in marriage while excluding by interference the 
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purpose of procreation, or to desire and indulge it in any direct way out- 
side of marriage, would always be a grave sin. 2) The definition of 
chastity also implies that human beings must avoid those unnecessary 
actions that indirectly but usually lead to indulgence in sex-pleasure, 
even though the latter be not intended at the beginning. Thus to read 
obscene books would be seriously inducive to consent in sex-pleasure. 
Sometimes, of course, an unnecessary action is only slightly inducive 
to consent to sinful pleasure; in that case it would constitute a venial 
sin. , 

Misunderstanding arises in the minds of some by the oft-quoted 
principle: In matters of chastity there is no lightness of matter; every 
sin is a grave sin. This is true, it must be known, in regard to all direct 
and voluntary desires and indulgences in sex-pleasure outside of mar- 
riage or contrary to the purpose of sex. Nevertheless some sins against 
chastity may be venial because of lack of full consent of the will, or 
because of lack of full deliberation, or because an action, such as a 
momentary indecent glance, or a passing thought, could not be called 
gravely inducive to sinful consent. 


Self-examination on the virtue of chastity must keep these funda- 
mental principles in view. 


I. MORTAL SINS 


1. Have I deliberately retained impure thoughts and images in my 
mind after I recognized them to be evil? 


2. Have I knowingly consented to a desire for impure experiences, 
without any effort to suppress the desire? 


3. Have I taken part in impure conversation for the express purpose 
of giving others bad thoughts or with the realization that they would 
probably consent to bad thoughts? 

4. Have I gone out of my way to hear impure conversation or taken 
sinful pleasure in it when I heard it? 

5. Have I read obscene books or looked at obscene pictures after 
I knew that they would cause serious temptations to sins of impurity? 

6. Have I gone to places where I knew the entertainment was lewd 
and immoral, or attended obscene stage shows or movies? 


7. Have I touched others impurely, or taken part in prolonged and 
intense kisses and embraces? 


8. Have I caused or consented to solitary lust? 
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9. Have I taken part in sins of lust with others, and were they 
married or single, of the same sex or the opposite sex? 

10. Have I sinned with someone related to me by blood or affinity? 

11. Have I added sacrilege to the sin of impurity by desiring or 
attempting or consenting to sin with a person consecrated to God? 

12. Have I made animals a means or an occasion of seriously sinful 
actions ? 

13. Have I forced another to submit to my lustful actions? 

14. Have I encouraged others to sin against purity or told them 
that they could not avoid it? 

15. Have I exposed others to grave danger by impure signs, actions 
or exposure? 

16. (For married persons) Have I used contraceptive means whether 
natural (such as interruption) or artificial (such as instruments) in 
performing marriage duties? 

17. Have I, without a good reason, refused or neglected to render 
the marriage obligation when seriously asked? 

18. Have I, as a married person, committed sins of impurity with 
others, and were they married or single? 

19. Have I failed to correct or train my children in regard to 
chastity when it was evident that there was need of such correction or 
training ? 

20. Have I exercised no watchfulness over the company-keeping of 
my adolescent sons and daughters, permitting and encouraging them to 
spend long hours alone and in dangerous circumstances? 

21. Have I bought or sold, lent or given, obscene books or magazines 
or other objects to be used for impure purposes? 

II. VENIAL SINS 

1. Have I, without a reason, read books or magazines that were 
at least dangerous, or concerned only with impassioned love? 

2. Have I allowed my eyes to wander in curiosity over dangerous 
objects? 

3. Have I been slow and half-hearted in trying to banish bad 
thoughts and desires? 

4. Have I permitted decent expressions of love or friendship for 
another to be prolonged to the point of danger of lust? 


5. Have I gone to shows or movies that I knew to be somewhat 
dangerous at least in part? 
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6. Have I been careless about my clothing, posture, appearance, 
thus exposing others to some danger ? 

7. Have I shown half deliberate interest in the evil conversation 
of others? 

8. Have I, on the spur of the moment, uttered double-meaning words 
or phrases? 

9. Have I sought out or continued companionship with others 
whom I knew to be inclined to evil jests and words? 

10. Have I supported the publishers of daring and dangerous pic- 
ture magazines or of border line periodicals by buying or spreading 
them in any way? 

11. Have I neglected to use special opportunities of grace and 
prayer when I was passing through a period of more than usual 
temptation? 

12. Have I failed to check vigorously impulses and day-dreams of 
unruly love and affection ? 


III. HELPS AND COUNSELS 

1. Have I learned the necessity of praying daily for the grace to 
remain pure? 

2. Have I acquired the habit of saying an ejaculatory prayer when 
evil thoughts, desires or inclinations arise? 

3. Have I made regular and frequent use of the Sacraments of 
Confession and Holy Communion as a means of strength against 
impurity ? 

4. Have I practiced any special daily devotion to Mary the Virgin 
Mother of God, whose example and intercession are powerful aids to 
purity? 


5. Have I trained my will power for strength in temptation by 
practicing some form of voluntary mortification? 


6. Have I tried to avoid idleness, day-dreaming, sloth, knowing 
that to keep occupied is one of the best defenses against impurity? 

7. Have I made known even my serious temptations in confession, 
realizing that to reveal temptations is to gain strength against them? 

8. Have I been diligent in observing even the smaller rules of 
modesty, such as not to touch others even carelessly, and not to let my 
eyes wander too freely in public? 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








The bystander gives way this month to one who in no sense has 
been a bystander herself, who writes the story of twenty-six years of 
married life in a manner that warms the heart and elevates the soul. 
In the June issue, some readers will remember, the bystander quoted 
from a letter that violently and bitterly assailed us for daring to reiterate 
the doctrine of the malice of birth-prevention. This letter is in com- 
ment thereon. 

© 

“Dear Father: After reading ‘Sideglances’ in the June issue of 
Tue Licuortan, I took the liberty of writing our own life as it comes 
back to me now. It has been worthwhile. All of our children are good, 
one is married and has three little girls, one is a religious, and the rest 
are also growing up to be good practical Catholics. And as I sit here 
tonight and review the past, I wish I could tell all young people who 
are starting their married life the happiness that is found in a large 
family. 

© 

“We have been married twenty-six years, and ten times we have 
had the happiness of preparing for and welcoming a little newcomer. 
What joy we had in our first baby! He seemed so wonderful to us that 
we thought it impossible ever to love another as we loved him. But 
we did not count on the ways of God, Who sends with each baby an 
endless supply of love so that now each and every one is equally dear 
to us. There is no earthly pleasure so sweet as the joy of holding your 
own baby in your arms, of seeing its smile and feeling its baby arms 
around your neck. Busy years followed for both of us. We are an 
ordinary family, without servants or outside help. But the growing chil- 
dren soon learn to help one another, and there is nothing so comforting 
to a mother as to see a little three-year-old pick up a broom and try to 
sweep. They also learn to be unselfish, for in a household where each 
penny must be counted, each child must learn to give and take. 

© 

“Now some of the children are grown, some still at school, and in- 
stead of growing older, we really feel younger, because we have so much 
young life around us. The girls tell of little happenings at the office, the 
younger children tell what happened at school, the companions of all 
come to the house and we find ourselves living our young lives all over 
again in our children. There is no need to hunt pleasure at movies or 
night-clubs, because we have it in our own home. 

© 

“Of course there were shadows mingled with the sunshine: mis- 
understandings once in a while, unemployment, sickness, and once the 
angel of death came and took one of our little ones with him. It is 
hard, very hard, to bring up a family, especially for the mother, who is 
often sick and weary. She sees her friends, with one or two or no chil- 
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dren, able to dress well, able to go out often, while she never seems to 
get through with her work. But always Saturday night would come, and 
with it time for confession, and then Sunday and Holy Communion, and 
the grace would be given to face another week. It is also hard to face 
the sneers and half-pitying looks of some people, hard enough to bear 
them when they come from those who do not believe. But when even some 
Catholics say: ‘What! another baby! One would think they had enough,’ 
—that is a bitter pill to swallow. Of course we would like to give our 
children a better education than they are receiving, but we are doing our 
best, and they in turn are blessed in their studies. So far, all have led 
or been near the head of their classes, thus giving another lie to the 
birth-control advocates who claim that fewer babies will be more in- 
telligent babies. An artist will spend months painting a picture, changing 
this and then that, not minding the work because he is working for per- 
fection. We parents are working with God to bring immortal souls into 
heaven. What an honor! and when we come to die, no matter what else 
we must answer for, we can say at least: ‘Here, dear Lord, are the souls 
of the children you sent us.’ There will be no pitying glances then, but 
a glorious smile of welcome.” 


© 


The value of the above letter lies especially. in this, that it is typical 
of that which could be written by thousands and tens of thousands of 
loyal Catholic mothers and fathers. And there is about it an atmosphere 
of peace and joy that will carry many a reader (some perhaps long since 
made restless and unhappy because they gave allegiance to the standards 
of the modern world) back to a home where simple delights and rippling 
laughter were no strangers. The sad thing is that so many who make 
their lives different from the ones revealed above, do not know what they 
have lost until it is too late for them to go back and find it again. Who 
has not seen the despairing grief of parents over the death of a son or 
daughter, when it was the only child, or one of two, admitted into their 
home? Who has not witnessed the loneliness of the later years of 
mothers and fathers, who purchased that loneliness at the price of a 
little more freedom and a little less responsibility in their earlier mar- 
ried years? It is true that much of the evil in this world can be righted 
only in the next world; yet there is much of evil that purchases at least 
part of its retribution right here below. 

© 

The bystander congratulates the author of the above letter. He offers 
it in all its artlessness and simplicity as a great proof of the fact that 
America need not despair. We might indeed despair if we had only great 
material prosperity to show the rest of the world. We might despair if 
all we had to defend the nation was a mechanized army of two million 
or even five million soldiers. We might and should despair if Hollywood 
and Reno and the Park Avenues of many a city were typical of the 
American family and the American character. But we shall have no 
reason to despair, in the midst of the direst dangers and the most out- 
rageous attacks, so long as there are mothers and fathers and children 
with the kind of character revealed in the letter quoted here. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes ......... 


LAWYER’S LOGIC 


A LAWYER riding on a street car noticed that when the car 
passed by a Catholic Church, the conductor tipped his cap. 

“Why did you tip your cap?” he asked. 

“In honor of the Blessed Sacrament,” said the conductor, 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

“And I suppose,” said the lawyer sneeringly, “you also 
believe in the Trinity.” 

“Certainly I do, although I can’t explain it.” 

“And you believe it without understanding it?” 

“Yes. Now let me ask you a question. How do you move 
your fingers?” 

“Because I will to move them.” 

“Then why can’t you will to move your ears?” 

The conversation had been carried on so that the other 
passengers could hear, and at the laugh which followed, the 
lawyer in some discomfiture got off at the next stop. Thereupon 
the conductor remarked: 

“Do you know, I was actually afraid he would beat me by 
moving his ears, because a man who will only believe what he 
can see and understand is little better than an ass.” 





THE DOOR 


Whuen Holman Hunt painted his famous picture of “Christ 
Knocking at the Door,” he was very anxious to get the opin- 
ions of other artists about it. A few days before it was to be 
hung in the Academy, he invited a large number of the more 
prominent artists to his studio. They were enraptured. The 
conception of the Christ was wonderful. The critics were loud 
in their praises. Not a derogatory note was heard. Finally Mr. 
Hunt said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I did not call you here for the sake 
of approbation. I want constructive criticism. The picture is 
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not perfect. There must be something about it which might be 
improved. Won’t you please criticize it?” 

No one replied. All were under the spell of the portrayal of 
the pictured Christ. Mr. Hunt appealed again. This time a 
young artist, with long hair and a flowing Oxford tie said: 

“Pardon me, Mr. Hunt, but I see a very serious mistake in 
your picture.” 

“What is it?’ eagerly asked the great artist. 

“Why,” said the young man, “have you omitted to paint a 
handle upon that door?” 

Holman Hunt very reverently bowed his head and quietly 


answered: “Young man, the door at which Christ knocks can 
be opened only from the inside.” 


DECLARATION OF FAITH 


Some years ago in one of our larger cities, a young woman 
was entering upon her post as manager of a special department 
in a large business house. By way of introduction, she was 
presented to the entire personnel who had gathered in a large 
room to meet her. 

As she advanced to shake their hands, a Rosary which she 
had inadvertently taken out of her purse along with her hand- 
kerchief fell to the floor. Someone standing by her picked it 
up and asked almost scornfully: 

“To whom does this trinket belong?” 

“To me,” the young woman immediately responded, entirely 
unperturbed. _ 

“Do you still believe in such nonsense?” the gentleman 
who had picked up the Rosary asked. 

“TI not only believe in it,’ was her prompt reply, “but I 
say the Rosary every day.” 

There was silence in the room, and it was easy to see that 


the young woman had won the respect of all by her fearless 
action. 








Lack of Religion 


“Tt is sad if a man has no religion; but if a woman has none, 
she becomes a devil.” Doctor John Barsony, noted Hungarian y 
woman’s specialist. , 
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Pointed | 
Paragraphs 


A Short Story 


Things are getting more mixed up every day. | 

Take the example of the leading story in the July issue of the 
American. Its name is Part-Time Wife, and its author, one Stewart 
Beach. 

Evidently the editors of the American think that the story is 
pretty fine, for they give it first place in the magazine. More than 
that, they use it as a personality test. An inset on page 12 says: “By 
your reactions to the characters and situations in Part-Time Wife, a 
distinguished psychologist tells what sort of person you are.” A 
list of questions about the story follows. If you answer them as the 
distinguished psychologist would have you, you are normal and need F 
worry Dale Carnegie no longer. 

It is to be repeated, things are getting more mixed up every day. 
In opposition to the implied conviction of the American, we believe 
that Part-Time Wife is a most miserable, a most insipid, a most 
uninspired short story. We base our assertion on these facts. 

Mrs. Keith Ewing Hayward—nee Lynn Ewing (incidentally, 
why such horrible names?), is the heroine. She is going to divorce 
her husband because he is too managing. 

Keith Hayward, the husband, is going to divorce his wife because 
she refuses to be managed. 

Jessica Ewing, Mrs. Keith Ewing Hayward’s mother, is a roving 
correspondent for a syndicate of American newspapers. She is made 
out to be a great deal like the well known Elenore R. Zip, pep, leisure, 
wit —all are hers in great abundance. 

Henry Waram is the third angle of the triangle. He loves horses, 
and is going to marry Lynn as soon as Reno has taken care of 
matters. 

Penny, a child of eight or so, is the one child of Lynn and Keith. 

All the people in the story are artificial, with little of the 
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strength of character usually associated with heroes and heroines, but 
with all the sickening weaknesses and absurdities that are supposed 
to be distinguishing marks of the ultra modern. Most of the dialogue 
is artificial too. The settlement of the plot (Lynn and Keith deciding 
to have another “go” at it) is entirely unsatisfying, for it is no 
settlement at all. To kiss and make up does not mean that the 
estranged couple will live happily ever after. There must be more 
reformation than that. 

Not a single character in the story would a normal person care to 
have for a brother or a sister, or even for a close friend. 

And yet the author is not writing a satire. He (or she) actually 
tries to make heroes and heroines out of this motley mess. And the 
American in all sincerity would use so stuffy a contribution to the 
art of inanity as a personality test! 

Again let it be said, things are getting more mixed up every day. 


Free Things and Freedom 


There was a time when a man could go into a saloon and for 
the price of a glass of beer get a free lunch. This delightful era of 
freedom has passed with the passing of the saloon. But the giving 
away of other things without charge is still continuing. And our 
lovers of freedom and free things have been overlooking this extraor- 
dinary practice. 

Take a filling station. A man in tatters or a man in millionaire 
black can step up to one of the efficient attendants at such a station 
and ask for directions to this or that place. Not only will the attend- 
ant give him the diréctions, but he will also give him a most beautiful 
road map. The questioner does not have to pay a red cent for it. 
In fact he can get an armful of maps if he desires. And they are all 
magnificently printed and marked. Is there any other country in the 
world so lavish in this matters of maps? 

Then there are our bathing beaches. Of course the ocean doesn’t 
belong to anybody. But the beach is property. And yet, you can go 
down to a hundred, yea, a thousand beaches that spot our coastline 
and our interior (around lakes), and sun-tan yourself to your heart’s 
content. And nobody will ask you for a penny. 

Not least of all is our radio. If you have an evening off you can 
go downtown and attend a program. Before the program is over you 
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find your pockets just crammed full of money. All you had to do was 
tell the Capital of Maine and how many cent and a half stamps you 
could get for five dollars. Again no charge. 

Some Americans make a good living writing paragraphs beginning 
with such sentences as “I like Beeswax soap because . . .” As much 
as $5,000 have been given for twenty-five words on a simple subject 
like that. The only cost for the $5,000 was a wrapper from a bar of 
Beeswax soap. 

All that I can say is: God bless America. 


The Causes of Desertion 


We are informed on reliable authority that from one large army 
camp there have been no fewer than 400 desertions since its occupa- 
tion by the draftees. Such a phenomenon might be viewed from many 
different angles, and we have no desire to touch on most of them as 
being much too inflammatory in these days when arguments on the 
war are as easy to find as burrs beneath a chestnut tree. 

But the small observation which we wish to make in connection 
with the fact quoted above is this: that it manifests on the part of 
many of our young men a certain inability to “take it.” Army life 
by its very nature calls for a more or less rigid discipline, and 
pompous young officers may in some instances make it even harder 
than it should be by their undue applications of authority, but we 
have heard no reports about conditions in the camps being down- 
right inhuman. 

No, we think the truth is that the young men in question were irked 
and galled not by too much discipline, but by the application of any 
discipline at all. The restraints placed upon them in their previous 
life by parents and educators had been few and far between. Their 
parents had given very little thought to the training of their chil- 
dren, or if they did think about it, they left it to the schools to effect. 
And the schools in turn, following the new educational methods of 
“self-expression” and “freedom from inhibition” have in a real | 
sense let the children run wild. f 

The natural result was that when these young men found them- i 
selves suddenly obliged to knuckle down to authority and discipline, 
it was simply too much for them, and they felt more willing to face 
a court-martial for desertion rather than obey the commands of a 
tough top-sergeant. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


“OUR LIFE, OUR SWEETNESS” 

Mary Renders Death Sweet to 
Her Chents. 

He that is a friend loveth at all 
times; and a brother is proved in 
distress, says the Book of Pro- 
verbs. We can never know our 

friends and relatives 


From: : : 7 
The Glories = tne of pres 
of Mary perity; it is only in 


the time of adversity 
that we see them in their true 
colors. People of the world never 
abandon a friend as long as he is 
in prosperity; but should misfor- 
tunes overtake him, and more par- 
ticularly should he be at the point 
of death, they immediately for- 
sake him. Mary does not act thus 
with her clients. In their afflictions, 
and more particularly in the sor- 
rows of death, the greatest that 
can be endured in this world, this 
good Lady and Mother not only 
does not abandon her faithful ser- 
vants, but as, during our exile, she 
is our life, so also is she, at our 
last hour, our sweetness, by ob- 
taining for us a calm and happy 
death. For from the day on which 
Mary had the privilege and sor- 
row of being present at the death 
of Jesus her Son, who was the 
head of all the predestined, it be- 
came her privilege to assist also 
at their deaths. And for this rea- 
son the holy Church teaches us to 
beg this most Blessed Virgin to 
assist us, especially at the moment 
of death: Pray for us sinners, now 
and at the hour of our death. 


O how great are the sufferings 
of the dying! They suffer from 
remorse of conscience on account 
of past sins, from fear of the ap- 
proaching judgment, and from the 
uncertainty of their eternal salva- 
tion. Then it is that hell arms it- 
self, and. spares no efforts to gain 
the soul which is on the point of 
entering eternity; for it knows 
that only a short time remains in 
which to gain it, and that if it then 
loses it, it has lost it forever. The 
devil is come down unto you, hav- 
ing great wrath, knowing that he 


‘hath but a short time. And for this 


reason the enemy of our salvation, 
whose charge it was to tempt the 
soul during life, does not choose 
at death to be alone, but calls 
others to his assistance, according 
to the prophet Isaias: Their houses 
shall be filled with serpents. And 
indeed they are so; for when a 
person is at the point of death, the 
whole place in which he is, is filled 
with devils, who all unite to make 
him lose his soul. 


Ah, how quickly do the rebel- 
lious spirits fly from the presence 
of Mary! If at the hour of death 
we have only the protection of 
Mary, what need we fear from all 
our infernal enemies? David, fear- 
ing the horrors of death, encour- 
aged himself by placing his 
reliance on the death of the com- 
ing Redeemer and on the inter- 
cession of the Virgin Mother. For 
though, her says, I should walk 
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in the midst of the shadow of 
death . . . thy rod and thy staff, 
they have comforted me. Cardinal 
Hugo, explaining these words of 
the royal prophet, says that the 
staff signifies the cross, and the 
rod is the intercession of Mary; 
for she is the rod foretold by the 
prophet Isaias: And there shall 
come forth a rod out of the root 
of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up 
out of his root. “This divine 
Mother,” says St. Peter Damian, 
“is that powerful rod with which 
the violence of the infernal 


enemies is conquered.” And there- 
fore does St. Antoninus encour- 
age us, saying, “If Mary is for us, 
who shall be against us?” 

When Father Emmanuel Padial, 
of the Society of Jesus, was at the 
point of death, Mary appeared to 


him, and to console him, she said: 
“See at length the hour is come 
when the angels congratulate thee, 
and exclaim: O happy labors, O 
mortifications well requited !” And 
in the same moment an army of 
demons was seen taking its flight, 
and crying out in despair: “Alas! 
we can do nought, for she who is 
without stain defends him.” 
Father Gaspar Haywood was 
assaulted by devils at his death, 
and greatly tempted against faith; 
he immediately recommended him- 
self to the most Blessed Virgin, 
and was heard to exclaim, “I 
“T thank thee, Mary; for thou hast 
come to my aid.” 

Such also will be your death, 
beloved reader, if you are faithful 
to Mary. Though you have hither- 
to offended God, she will procure 
you a sweet and a happy death. 


And if by chance at that moment 
you are greatly alarmed and lose 
confidence at the sight of your 
sins, she will come and encourage 
you, as she did Adolphus, Count 
of Alsace, who abandoned the 
world, and embraced the Order of 
St. Francis. In the Chronicles of 
that Order we are told that he 
had a tender devotion to the 
Mother of God; and that when he 
was at the point of death, his 
former life and the rigors of the 
divine justice presented themselves 
before his mind, and caused him 
to tremble at the thought of death, 
and fear for his eternal salvation. 
Scarcely had these thoughts en- 
tered his mind, when Mary (who 
is always active when her servants 
are in pain), accompanied by 
many saints, presented herself be- 
fore the dying man, and encour- 
aged him with words of the great- 
est tenderness, saying: “My own 
beloved Adolph, thou art mine, 
thou hast given thyself to me, and 
now why dost thou fear death so 
much?” On hearing these words, 
the servant of Mary was instantly 
relieved, fear was banished from 
his soul, and he expired in the 
midst of the greatest peace and 
joy. 


me aw ab 


“As the splendor of the sun ex- 
ceeds that of all the stars united,” 
says St. Basil of Seleucia, “so does 
Mary’s glory surpass that of all 
the Blessed in heaven.” The great- 
est glory of the blessed is, after 
the vision of God, the presence of 
heaven’s most beautiful Queen. 
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A most refreshing 
little spiritual biog- 


A column of comment on 

hy is The M. new books just appearing and 
Whe Pn Even With old books that still live. Tue 
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in his struggle for sanc- 
tity. Success in the 
world, even the love of 
a noble young woman 
could not content his 


0.C.S.0. (Bruce, $2.00.) | tain books of any kind for | ardent nature, and he 
There are two things | 9"y reader, whether they are | plunged into the life of 





outstanding about it, in | ™entioned here or not. 





a Trappist at Geth- 





this reader’s opinion. 
The first is that the author evidently 
made a tremendous effort to break away 
from the old biographical methods in 
which the saints and holy persons were 
pictured as rigid and unbending as a 
plaster-of-Paris statue. These old biog- 
raphers were willing to concede minor 
faults in their subjects up to a certain 
time in their lives, but never after the 
moment of their conversion to God. And 
they cast a convenient veil of reticence 
over anything in their heroes’ lives which 
might make them appear to be made out 
of the same clay as the rest of us poor 
mortals. The author of this biography 
sets out to present a genuine portrait of 
John Green Hanning, who became a 
Trappist lay-brother, both in his natural 
gifts and deficiencies and with his super- 
natural attainments reached through grace 
and prayer. The other outstanding thing 
is that in John Green Hanning we have 
a typical American who became a Saint. 
Somehow the idea has become common 
that Americanism and sanctity are in- 
compatible, perhaps because so many 
people regard Saints as namby-pamby 
people who spent their years using prayer 
as an excuse for dodging the realities and 
responsibilities which break in upon nor- 
mal lives. The qualities most admired by 
Americans are directly opposed to this 
picture: vigor and enterprise and deter- 
mination. John Green Hanning had all 
these qualities to excess. He had an un- 
governable temper, which led him as a 
young man to burn down his father’s 
tobacco barn in a moment of rage. He 
had a restless vigor which led him to 
Texas where he ranged up and down the 
country as a cowhand. He had a deter- 
mination which brought him back home 
and made him a successful business man. 
But he made use of these very qualities 
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semane, Kentucky, 
with all the enthusiasm of which he was 
capable. Naturally, he did not become a 
saint over night; in fact, some rather 
alarming episodes took place before he 
found himself — one in which he was on 
the point of pitchforking one of the 
brethren — but he gradually got control 
of himself and began to scale the heights 
of sanctity. Some have objected to the 
title of this biography (which has been 
a Catholic best-seller) as irreverent, but 
we do not share their opinion. The author 
uses it to point out that it was by a 
supernaturalization of the “desire for 
revenge” that John Green Hanning 
achieved sanctity. 


If you have not as yet read Jan 
Struther’s Mrs. Miniver (Harcourt 
Brace), and if you are a lover of the 
kind of book which probes gently and 
wittily into human nature with its little 
weaknesses and its little triumphs, then 
we can only say that you are a fortu- 
nate individual, because you still have a 
treat in store. Mrs. Miniver is an English 
wife and mother, and it is through her 
eyes that we witness the every day occur- 
rences, the humorous little situations in 
her family which are a reflection of what 
happens in every normal family. There is 
nothing very exciting about the book; 
the war is going on during its progress, 
but somehow the war seems distant and 
remote. No apologies or arguments on the 
international situation are offered, only 
some penetrating little discussions on the 
domestic situation. Here is a book that 
you quite probably will enjoy. 


Those who have the duty of teaching 
Catechism will soon be in search of ma- 
terial to make their task easier. For their 
benefit we list various items which have 
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been sent us for review. No doubt there 
is little use in speaking about the new 
Catechism issued about three years ago 
by the Catholic University of America. 
Teachers must surely be familiar with it. 
But we cannot resist adding our word of 
appreciation to the many given in favor 
of this new Catechism. There are of 
course three books in the series, all pub- 
lished by Kenedy. Book One for primary 
grades (25c), Book Two for intermediate 
grades (30c), and Book Three for upper 
grades and study clubs (60c). These new 
catechisms show on every page how care- 
ful and painstaking was the work of the 
editors, they have made a real effort to 
get away from the artificiality of former 
methods, while preserving the question 
and answer form, and the traditional 
outline of material. The illustrations too 
are most appropriate. Telling Facts is a 
little paper published quarterly by the 
Catholic Library Service (528 Foot- 
Schulze Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 5c per 
copy, 15c per year) which presents dis- 
cussions on modern methods in catechet- 
ical instruction. It should be found use- 
ful by all engaged in this great work. 
Practical Methods for Practical Cate- 
chists by Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J. (Queen’s 
Work Press, 25c) is a pamphlet which 
does just what its title suggests. It pre- 
sents “methods in which children talk as 
well as _ listen” —suggesting various 
stories, games, hymns, etc.; methods in 
which children learn by seeing,” — by 
the use of pictures, graphs, etc., and 
among other chapters, has one on “vari- 
ous methods exemplified in teaching the 
ordinary prayers of the church”—a 
thing which many find difficult. Pageant 
on the Rosary published by the Cate- 
chetical Guild (15c) is a simple little 
dramatization of the Rosary for Primary 
and Intermediate grade children, together 
with some short meditations on the mys- 
teries. —L. G. M. 


This reviewer is always happy to wel- 
come a presentation of so important a 
subject as holy matrimony —all the 
more so when it is so thorough, so inter- 
esting and yet so simple that anyone can 
obtain a complete and practical grasp of 
the subject. Here is such a book, contain- 
ing masterpieces from the pen of Most 
Rev. Tihamer Toth—The Christian 
Family (Herder, $2.00). The seventeen 
chapters of this volume are a series of 
sermons, but their directness make them 


excellent reading matter for everyone. 
With his usual force and clarity, with tact 
yet not mincing any words, Bishop Toth 
here raises his voice in defense of a sacred 
institution which is being threatened and 
attacked, openly and subversively on all 
sides. It would be well to place this book 
and others like it in the hands of par- 
ents, — of husbands and wives, — yes, of 
all those coming into young manhood and 
young womanhood. For before we can 
combat error, we ourselves individually 
and as a group must be consciously con- 
vinced of the truth.—J. A. B. 


Another booklet by Rev. Albert H. 
Dolan, O.Carm., popularizing “the prac- 
tical truths necessary for the successful 
management of the life of the average 
person” — Half Way To Happiness 
(Carmelite Press, 10c). Perfect happiness 
consists in the approach to our goal, 
which is God; though we cannot possess 
God completely in this world, we can 
nevertheless possess Him at least partially 
—and that is reaching half way to hap- 
piness. In this booklet the reader is helped 
to face this fundamental fact of life— 
the reason of our existence, — and this in 
so understanding a manner that he can 
satisfactorily follow the rock-bottom rea- 
soning of the great St. Thomas. For this 
booklet is an effort to lay before the 
general public a digest of one part of the 
Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas: it is a 
selective digest, treating of only one small 
section. This worthwhile book will pro- 
vide the layman with a reasoned back- 
ground against which he may more clear- 
ly view his own life. —J. A. B. 


Have you ever heard of the Lending 
Library of the Catholic Unity League, 
located at 615 W. 147th St., New York, 
N. Y.? If you are a genuine dyed-in-the- 
wool reader, it may be of more than pass- 
ing interest to know that you can have 
the use of the 10,000 books in this library, 
wherever you may be living, upon the 
deposit of a $1.00 entrance fee. You may 
send for two books at a time, paying 
only the postage, and there is a very 
cheap postage rate on books. As soon as 
you enter your membership, a complete 
catalogue of the 10,000 books will be sent 
you, and you can have the use of two 
books every two weeks. All the best books 
by Catholic authors are kept in stock — 
all you have to do is take your pick. — 
L. G. M 
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Little Cindy had not been observing 
the proper table manners, and as a pun- 
ishment she was made to eat her dinner 
at a little table in the corner of the 
dining room. She was ignored by the rest 
of the family until they heard her saying 
grace: 

“T thank thee, Lord, for preparing for 
me a table in the presence of mine 
enemies,” 


* 


An inexperienced speaker arose in con- 
fusion after dinner and murmured stum- 
blingly: 

“M-m-my f-f-friends, when I came 
here tonight only God and myself knew 
what I was about to say to you—and 
now only God knows!” 

* 


“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Lowell-Cabot, 
proudly, “we can trace our ancestors back 
to — to — well, I don’t know exactly who, 
but we’ve been descending for centuries.” 

* 


An Englishman was once persuaded to 
see a game of baseball, and during the 
play, when he happened to look away 
for a moment, a foul tip caught him on 
the ear and knocked him senseless. On 
coming to himself, he asked faintly, 
“What was it?” 

“A foul— only a foul!” 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. “A 
fowl? I thought it was a mule.” 

* 


Golf Pro: “Tee the ball.” . 
Fellow: “Sure, I see it, but why the 
Jaby talk?” 


* 


One Guy: “Did you mark that place 
where fishing was so good?” 

Another Guy: “Yes, I put an X on the 
side of the boat.” 

First Guy: “That’s silly. What if we 
should get another boat?” 

* ; 

The tragedian had just signed a con- 
tract to tour South Africa. He told a 
friend of it at the club. The friend shook 
his head dismally. 

“The ostrich,” he explained in a pitying 
tone, “lays an egg weighing anywhere 
from two to four pounds.” 


An American touring in the country 
with an English friend stopped to point 
out to him a signpost on which some 
wag had printed this sign: 

“This way to Squedunk. Those who 
cannot read apply at the blacksmith’s 
opposite.” 

The American roared with laughter, 
but the Englishman looked puzzled. After 
they had returned home that night, the 
Englishman came into his host’s room 
roaring with laughter. 

“Ah,” he said, “I see the joke now — 
suppose the blacksmith were out?” 

* 


A Scotchman accosted by a military 
picket: 
“Who are you?” challenged the soldier. 
“I’m fine,” answered Sandy. “Hoo’s 
yersel.” 
. * 


The prisoner was asked why he beat 
the victim. 

“Well, judge, he called me a rhi- 
nocerus.” 

“Umph! Rhinocerus, eh? When did 
this happen?” 

“Jess about three years ago, jedge.” 

“Three years ago! Why did you wait 
until today to get even then?” 

“Well, judge, de facts am dat I never 
seed no rhinocerus until dis mawnin’.” 

* 


At the New York Immigration Office 
one blank was recently filled out as 
follows: 

Name: Isaac Levy. 

Born: Yes. 

Business: Rotten. 


* 


The story is told of an extra man who 
once worked in a motion-picture with 
John Barrymore. It seems that the extra 
crashed the gates of a party where 
Barrymore was a guest. Slapping him on 
the back he said: “Hello, Barrymore, old 
boy! How are you?” 

Barrymore coolly replied: “Don’t be 
formal. Call me kid.” 

* 


“I’m in an awful predicament.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“I’ve lost my glasses and I can’t look 
for them until I’ve found them again!” 
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